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CHAPTER VII. 


Another long winter had about this time passed over, 
and again I crept out from my wearisome solitude of} 
Balgownie Brae; for the weather was becoming soft and 
mild, the green herbage of the ficld was sprouting lively 
up from the holms of Clydesdale—the spring sun had 
entirely melted the snow which had so long rested on 
the bald summit of Benlomond, and now glinted plea- 
santly at e’en o’er the fells of Strathblane; for the last 
blasts of Yule were forgotten in the valleys, and the time 
of the singing of birds was come. # 

It was pleasant to me to hear the rejoicings of nature, 
as, with my leathern wallet again on my shoulder, and 
my staff in my hand, I once more “ took the road,” and, 
humming to myself some pleasant madrigal as I went 
along, or chanting, like the singing birds around me, 
some cheerful and commendable chant, I wandered forth 
to see my old friends here and there in the world, and to 
gather up the gleanings of my former adventures. 

But not being particularly hurried for time, J, as was 
my besetting fashion, so lingered about this place and the 
other; and had, in truth, so many hands to shake, and 
healths to drink, to this body, and the next body, on my 
way; that, in spite of my original intention, it was far 
towards summer before I passed the high-road that over- 
looked the green hollow of Lawford, and the foliage be- 
yond interrupted my view, so that I was almost within 
the streets of the town, before I had a peep of the ro- 
mantic old steeple of Hillington. 

“ Ye're welcome, sir,” said the sonsie Iandlady of the 
inn, curtsying long before I drew near her dvor ; “ I’m 
glad to see you in Hillington again, so just step in here 
to the garden parlour, for I ken you like to hear the 
birds, and to look out at the bonny blue hills of Dunei- 
roch. Now, sir, just sit ye down in your ain leather 
chair, while I get the supper ready, for I hae mickle 
news to tell you about the gentles of this country.” 

I had hardly swallowed my broiled chicken, and three 
fourths of a sweet fresh trout that was set before me; and 
was just nibbling at a bit of crumpy oaten cake to give 
a gout to my cheese and my dram of brandy, when in 
came the landlady again, and bustled aboot me in the 
kindest manner, expecting that I would give her the 
pleasure of telling me all the circumjacent gossip which 
she had been hoarding for me ever since I had formerly 
left the neighbourhood. It suited my humour, however, 
by assuming at first a grave tacitarnity, to coquet for a 
time with her evident incontinence of womanly clishma- 
claver; but my nature was not so made for cruelty as to 
continue this long, so at length I allowed her to open 
upon me all that she had to say. 

The first great event which she had to inform me 
of was, that the Laird of Glaunderston’s red-haired 


daughter had actually got a husband at last, and was{so much of mankind, that he could hardly be said to sce 
now fairly married and off; which was a great relief not} clearly a man. 


only to the old man and all the family in Glaunderston 


house, but even, in one sense, to the whole village itself;} which was now no secret in the neighbourhood, had so 


“for,” said my landlady, “1! have been maid, wife, 


and widow myself fur many years, and I know what it] the one subject, and the evident shrinking from it of all 
is perfectly weel ; but I never heard such a moan and aj concerned, could not hinder him from gradually ap- 
lamentation for the want of a husband in the course of] proaching it. 
my life, as was made about the weary disappointments] with his freedom; but as the doctor began by re!erring 
Bat, thank] to the common opinions regarding different races and 
tribes of men, and gradually slid into observations upon 
The other part of the landlady’s news was, that there}]the peculiarities which have been observed to run in 
had lately come to live in the neighbourhood a very ex-} families, until they assumed very decided characteristics, 
traordinary and kentspeckle gentleman, whose presence] the old gentleman became interested, and, to the alarm 
was likely to have more than common influence in cer-] of Rebecca, seemed even to encourage the discussion. 
tain quarters in the parish, and who, in short, had some-| Subsequently the doctor ventured to throw out some re- 
how been known to Mr. Prior of the holm; but, at} marks upon the cases of several former members of the 
all events, he had already, more than any of their neigh-} Prior family, which astonished the old gentleman, both 
bours, their minister alone excepted, got a footing among] from the acquaintance which the former showed with its 
history, and the use he made of the facts adduced. One 
My landlady gave me a very strange account of this] of these facts was, that not every one, but only a majority, 
ficult for me, for a conside-| of Mr. Prior's ancestors had been afflicted with the fearful 
rable time, to judge what his real character actually was,} malady of his house: and that it never, except in two ca- 
and what were likely to be the effects of his increasing| ses, had appeared throughout tke female line. 


of Miss Nelly M‘Gilvray of Glaunderston. 
God, she’s married now, and that’s a blessing.” 


the secluded family at Lawford. 


gentleman, such as made it di 


intercourse with persons so reserved in their habits, and 


generally so retired as both the Priors and their friend] things, and of the hints that followed “them, had upon 
Mr. Bannatyne were well known to be. But what the} Rebecea one evening, when, in presence of Mr. Banna- 
worthy woman said of him amounted to this—that he}tyne, the ecoctor proceeded to urge them, was such as 
was a long-headed and a travelled man; “ for he hadjinstantly to put a stop to the conversation at that time. 


Cove of Cork, and such like remarkable places—had seen 
the burning hills all the way in Mesopotamia, and elc- 
phants carrying castles on their backs over the great 
mountains of Amsterdam !” 

Whether this gentleman had once been a voyager with 
Captain Cook, or travelled with the great Baron Mun- 
chausen himself, was not clearly determined ; but cer- 
tainly he must have seen a deal of killing and slaying 
abroad, for he talked of the taking off of heads, and th. 
destruction of whole cities, with extraordinary coolness 
and complacency ; and hardly less so of the unfortunate 
inmates of the various prisons and magdalens on the 
continent, which it had been also his fortune to visit in 
his time. 

This was a sort of information, however, that it had 
often been my fortune to be obliged to unravel; and thus 
much I, at least for the present, was able to conclude ;— 
that this Mr. or Dr. Heywood (for that was the name of 
the new resident) was no common person, at least fur his 
information and his opinions. I gathered further, from 
the whole tone of the landlady’s remarks, that his pre- 
sence had a decidedly favourable cffect upon the spirits 
of those for whom I felt so much interest. 

Dr. Heywood, as I afterwards found, had actually 
practised as a physician abroad ; but having, on his re- 
turn, made choice of this hilly and romantic parish for 
air, had now retired to live in it upon the fortune which 
he had acquired. The family of the Priors was too con- 
spicuous and remarkable for him to remain long unac- 
quainted with whatever was known regarding their 
character and history ; and, having procured first an in- 
troduction to the minister, he was soon enabled, through 
him, to form some acquaintance with a family about 
whom his curiosity, from what he had learned, had been 
strongly excited. 

Hearing that the secluded family at Lawford had at 
length added this gentleman to the narrow circle of its 
acquaintance, I took some pains to ascertain his charac- 
ter; especially as a manifest influence over all becani 
the result of his visits. I thought hiin at first too much 
of a theorising philosopher, who made his information 
subservient to those fancies which the very benevolence 
of his disposition had led him to indulge. Upon getting 
into some intimacy with him, L found, however, that he 
had only accustomed himself to reason too gencrally ; to 
view human beings too much in masses; and to draw 
grand conclusions from the comparisons of surfaces and 
the con:putation of numbers. He seemed to me to think 
too highly of what frail man could do in shaping the in 
tricate course of his destiny, and in guiding the ielin of 
his own happiness. His mind, occupied with the sum 
total of conclusions, rested little on individuality, and 
was impatient of detail; so, though his information was 
undoubtedly great, and his purposes noble, he had scen 


The singular situation of the minister and Rebecca, 


impressed Dr. Heywood, that the excessive delicacy of 


Mr. Prior was at first alinost offended 


The 


effect which the mention of some of these 





been,” she said, “ far abroad, at Scringapatam, and the} Lewis, however, and even Mr. Prior himself, began to 
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awake as from a dream; and, thouch Rebecca remon- 
strated strongly with her uncle, against again disturbing 
her tranquil melancholy, by the discussion of a subject 
upon which she dared not think with the least hope, the 
very night following was appointed for talking it over 
with the anxious physician. 


—- 
CHAPTER VIII. 
There never was before scen, in the fruitful month of 


September, so peculiar a day as that which followed the 
one on which was made to Rebecca the unexpected com- 
munication recorded in the last chapter; for who would 
expect the gusty blasts of March, or the shining showers 
of April, in the teeming season of autumn, or to see the 
clouds and storms of dreaty winter sweeping athwart 
green meadows, and shaking the trees itn the woods of 
Lawford, while the birds of summer yet sang in the 
boughs, and the foliage had not yet taken the painter's 
tint, which renders it more interesting while prognosti- 
cating its speedy decay ? 

It had been the habit of Mr. Prior, in watching over 
the mental health of his beloved nicce, whenever he saw 
her in eny unusual sfate of spirits, fo drive off to some 
distance, exploring all the ¢ross-roads and long valleys 
within twenty miles, and lingering only where nature 
was most attractive, but seldom visiting the great towns, 
or mixing with any offered socicty. On the morning of 
this day, he observed that the equilibrium of her spirits 
was evidently disturbed. She confessed that she had 
rested ill through the night; for hope, in spite of all the 
efforts of her reason, had begun to intrnde with flatter- 
ing perhapses into her fancy, and her inward dread was, 
of allowing her thoughts to be further troubled by wishes 
and reasonings which might only end in adding bitter- 
ness to a fute to which she had thought herself quite 
But the variegated scenery of a fatourite 
part of the country, through which her considerate un- 
cle judiciously brought her, together with his own cheer- 
ful conversation by the way, tended materially to refresh 
and settle her mind; and even the strange changeable- 
ness of the autumnal day, and the picturesque drifting 
of the occasional storm along the speckled plain spread 
out beneath her, had that grateful effect upon her excited 
thoughts, which the everlasting language of pure nature 
has ever had upon minds of great sensibility. 

They had proceeded a considerable way by a route 
that was rather new to them, and were returning to- 
wards home as the day advanced, when, as they proceed- 
ed slowly down a narrow entangled lane, into which 
Mr. Prior, who prided himself upon his knowledge of 
localities, had led them, their conversation was interrapt- 
ed by the coachman stopping short to infornt them that 
the road on which they were was no thoroughfare, and 
terminated, as he could sec, in a private property in 
front of them ; that, in fect, fhey had lost their way ; and 
that he could not even turn the catriage conveniently, 
without proceeding forward, and getting within the gate 
of this unknown demesne. 

“ We cannot possibly take such a liberty,” said Mr. 
Vrior, with his habitaal reserve and delicacy. 

“T dare not attempt to tarn here, sir,” said the man, 
“ Know you the name of the property before us ?” said 
Mr. Prior, looking out. 

“J think it must be Bicknel Hill, sir,” said the man 
“owned by Mr. Dryburgh, that is, Dryburgh of Bick- 
nel.” 

“ Surely I have heard that name,” said Mr. Prior, re- 
peating it. “Rebecca, my dear,” he added, turning to 
his niece, “is not that the name of the person whom we 
heard had some time ago married the daughter of our 
neighbour M‘Gilvray of Glaunderston ?” 

“It was some such name,” she said: “ but, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, sir, do not let us go within a mile of such 
people. ‘That horrid woman will be sure to fasten her- 
self upon us in some way, if we enter within the gate.” 
“ Let not that trouble you, Rebecca,” said Mr. Prior, 
good-humouredly ; “ the lady’s father and I are old neigh- 
bours. Drive on, John ;’—and in five minutes after they 
were stopped by a small lodge, out of which issued an 
old grumbling man, who, with some difficulty, admitted 
them through the rickety gate into the old avenue of 
Bicknel Hilt. 


- a2 
reconciled. 





When within the gate, they found the ill-kept road so 



























































































narrow, and the elm trees of the straight avenue so close, 
that it was Impossible for them, with cither dece ney or 
safety, to turn and go back, without pre ceeding to the 
very door of the old mansion; and this, of course, re- 
quired Mr. Prior, in spite of the dread of Rebecca, to 
send his compliments to Mr. Dry burgh, of whom he had 
a slight knowledge, to apologise for his intrusion, and to 
enquire his way. : : 

As they proceeded forward, however, beth found their 
attention arrested by many objects around them, which 
they could not possibly have expected to find in any 
civilised country-gentleman’s property. Such a tamper- 
ing, by abused art, with graceful nature, appeared in 
every thing they saw, that the assemblage of inanimate 
objects, when taken together, assumed a_ positive ex- 


’ 
pression ; and, in spite of Mr. Prior’s grave disposition, 
he could hardly forbear laughing aloud at the tout ensem- 
ble of the laird of Bicknel’s house and property. The 
seene into which they had thus accidentally been intro- 
dueed was certainly an unlooked-for diversion to both : 
such an olla podrida of whatever was useful and orna- 
mental, natural and artificial, graceful and ridiculous, all 
hidden among the leafy luxury of nature, or staring out 
in the pedantic elaboration of art, as appeared in the 
grounds of Mr. Dryburgh, never, perhaps, was be fore 
seen. The place was all wild, and yet it was all garden, 
and park, and plantation : still it was neither ; but a con- 
fusion of clumps, hedges, gates, grottoes, whale’s jaw- 
bones joined like Gothic arches, wooden lions grinning 
at the gates, with black painted eyes and red mouths, 
shooting Cupids, and brawny figures that ladics dared not 
look at, sumuner seats and bowers such as never was be- 
fore scen or invented. How the man could have got to- 
gether such a collection of absurdities, in this inland 
quarter of Scotland, as encumbered and made ridiculous 
his unfortunate grounds, was perfectly astonishing ; but, 
from the figure-head-like objects that were stuck on the 
ends of an old wall that flanked the garden, as well as 
the mast-like flagstaffs, and ropes, and twirling vanes, 
that shot up among the foliage at the end of the stables, 
the proprictor might have been taken for a retired port- 
admiral, while the judgment was again disconcerted by 
numbers of wooden men and women, standing in various 
attitudes, at the angles and entrances, reminding one of 


the painted Neptunes and shameless Venuses who adorn | 
tt might be in Hillington kirk; an’ ye’re aye sae mim 


those delectable retreats of elegance, the tea-gardens of 
the metropolis. 

Nor was the house itself, a tall, old-maidish form of a 
building much less laughable. It seemed perfectly rid- 
dled with stmnall holes of windows, which seemed to grin 


down upon the beholder up and up to the very slates of 


the roof. And then, when the cye turned itself aloft so 
far, a crowd of long toppling chimneys appeared, bris- 
tling up into the very clouds, and filling the spectator 
with alarm lest every blast of wind, where wind was no 
rarity, should cause these ill-formed giants, who carried 
their heads so high, to precipitate themselves down, 
through the roof, upon the unfortunate tenants of this 
dangerous mansion. 

But, as if the building were not already sufficiently 
ridiculous, the present laird, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, had caused to be placed, in front of the door, two 
stumpy round pillars, of the composite order, and other 
absurdities, by way of a porch, which entirely darkened 
several of the small windows, and had united at the foot 
of each gab'e end two low hulking round houses of a 
diffcrent-coloured stone to the rest of the building, which 
he chose to call wings, but which, as the wings of Mer- 
cury were placed at his fect, seemed to have the same 
congruity with the tall figure above them. 

The sight of these various outre objects was so amusing 
to Rebecca, as well as to her uncle, that it quite put her 
in a gay humour, and made her almost wish for, instead 
of dreading, a sight of the newly-married couple within, 
who owned so odd a wilderness of monstrosities. 

Yet, when they arrived at the entrance, and she ob- 
served the bustle that their approach had created within, 
and Mrs. Dryburgh already planted at one of the port- 
hole windows, and afterwards at the entrance, she felt 
some of her former dread at the idea of the officious fa- 
miliarity of such a horror. 

“ Bless me, Miss Prior, who could have thought to see 
‘se coming of your own accord to visit me and my hus- 
yand, at Bicknel Hill!” exclaimed the lady, coming forth 
in person, and speaking from between the stumpy pillars 
of the porch: “really it is such an honour. Bat, to be 
sure, when one is married, they have a right to ex- 
pect-——” 

“Wo are most happy to see you, madam,” interrupted 
Mr. Prior, politely ; “ but, on this occasion, the visit is 
somewhat accidental, for, in truth, we had lost our way, 
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when we found ourselves in the lane leading to your 
house, and, at this hour in the afternoon, must be con- 
tented with enquiring for your health, and the shortest 


alighting.” 

“It’s not possible, Mr. Prior,” said the lady, with true 
Scotch vulgarity of tone, “that ye’re going away from 
my door in that manner, without coming in and wishing 
ime weel, now when Lam married. The laird, my hus- 
band, would tak it quite as an affront, sir, as weel as 
your old neighbour, my father, the laird of Glaunderston, 
if he were to hear of such a thing; and look you,” she 
added, holding out her hand, elegantly, to catch the 
rain drops, “there’s another shower coming on. Ye 
inust really come into my house, and see what like my 
cudeman is, Miss Prior. John! Jenny! Jamie!” she 
screamed to the staring servants, “what do you stand 
there glowring for? Run, this moment, an’ seek the 
laird. Yell find him, nae doubt, on the Parnassus mount, 
up there beside the nine Mooses, putting up that long- 
legged image o’ the blind ’Pollo.” 

The servants scampered off different ways; and Mr. 
Prior, finding it vain to argue with the classical lady, 
who, as she said, would take no denial, now, as she was 
married, alighted with Rebecca, and, following their 
hostess into a small old-fashioned apartment, lighted 
with seven or eight holes called windows, were soon 
after gratified witha sight of the tasteful Mr. Dryburgh. 

* This is my gudeman,” said Lady Bicknel, introduc- 
ing the classical laird, in the person of a rosy-checked, 
fair-haired, lively man, with ashort neck, round shoul- 
ders, and arms that reached almost to his knees, and al- 
together as unclassically formed a being as ever offered 
to set up a graven image in honour of the ancients. 
The elegant admirer of Phidias and Praxiteles was eco- 
nomically dressed in fustian and corduroy ; an orange- 
coloured cotton handkerchief, rolled like a bell-rope, 
served to fill up the space between his chin and his 
shoulders; leather leggings, bespattered with mud, en- 
cased his brawny limbs, and these were shod by a pair 
of enormous brogues, which increased the height of the 
wearer by at least an inch. 

“ Hoo ure ye, Mr. Prior:” said the bluff laird, with a 


‘lwenuine Scottish bow; “ and how do ye do, Miss Prior? 


dear me, mem, I never could get a sight of you, except 


an’ sae mute, that I little thought to hae seen you step- 
ping across my floor-head at Bicknel Hill, although we 
are sic near neighbours, as my gudewife says.” 

“ Deed, gudeman,” said Lady Bicknel, “ it’s my fault 
entirely ; tor I should hae renewed acquaintance wi’ 
Miss Prior: but really when folks get married, they 
have no time for any thing: but will ye not be seated 
Miss Prior? Na, na, ye must stay and take a snack : 
here, John! Jenny! Geordie! what are ye standing 
there for? bring in the luncheon this moment. Ye’ll 





excuse me, Miss Prior, ye see I’m a plain woman, an’ 
we're a’ plain country folks here at Bicknel Hill.” 

There is nothing that qualifies the manifold afflictions 
from country kindness, from persons that are in general 
ahorreur, but the disarming consideration that it is 
well meant; and in this spirit did Mr. Prior and Re- 
becea sulfer themselves to be set down upon long-backed 
chairs, having leathern seats, with a Junch placed before 
them, principally consisting of a large dish of coarse 
cold boiled beef, which would have served as a pic-nic 
for a dozen squires of the Caledonian Hunt; and the 
pressing solicitations to eat and drink, by the laird and 
lady within, seemed to be seconded by the noisy voice 
of the storm without, which, by this time, began to 
batter against the windows, and to whirl about among 
the lofty chimneys of the rocking mansion. 

“Take another wing o’ the pullet, Miss Rebecca,” 
insisted the lady: “the storm frae the hills makes 
people hungry. Dear me, | declare ye’re doing nothing !” 

“What did you think of my grounds as you came 
along, Mr. Prior ?” said the laird, after a most polite 
hob-nob with the old gentleman, which helped materi- 
ally to clear his own mouth. 

“ You have certainly contrived to introduce consider- 
able variety into them,” said Mr. Prior, politely. 

“ But don’t you think, sir,” said the lady, striking in 
across the table, “ that my gudeman there is rather too 
much given to graven images of heathen idolatry, whilk 
you may have seen sentinelled about the grounds up 
and down? I assure you, Mr. Prior,—since we marri- 
ed ladies may be allowed to speak among you learned 
gentiemen,—that it ’s areal calamity, that I cannot 
take a walk in my own policy, or turn a corner wi’ 





safety, but up starts a great houghy-fallow at the back 


way to Lawford, without doing ourselves the pleasure of 








of every bush ; some Hector or Keelis, wi’ hardly a tag 
to cover his nakedness, holding a great swurd or spear 
threateningly o’er my head, as if he meant to fell me: 
it ‘s really dreadful.” 

“ These are purely matters of taste, madam,” answer. 
ed Mr. Prior, hardly able to suppress laughter. 

The rain being now over, the laird would not suffer 
Mr. Prior to depart without being shown more fully his 
grounds and gardens. Having, therefore, persuaded 
the old gentleman to accompany him without, Lady 
Bicknel and Rebecca were left together. 

A momentary feeling of uneasiness came over the 
latter, when the gentlemen had departed; for which, 
however, she blamed herself, when she contrasted her 
own character with that of her hostess: still, in order to 
prevent any unpleasant allusions, she adroitiy tried to 
engage her in conversation about the tasteful beauty of 
the grounds at Bicknel Hill. 

But people like Rebecca are far less artful than they 
think themselves, when brought in contact with such 
as Mrs. Dryburgh, who had too much of the woman in 
her to suffer such an opportunity as this to pass, with- 
out the enjoyment of a little female triumph over her 
serious neighbour, in the good fortune of her own mar- 
riage. After a few passes of fencing talk, accompanied 
with a look of extraordinary sweetness and kindness, 
she thus began upon the sensitive Rebecca :— 


“ And hoo is your health noo, Miss Prior? ye’ll ex. 
cuse me; but although my father, the laird of Glaun- 
derston, or my hushand, the laird of Bicknel, canna just 
hold up their heads wi’ the Priors o’ Lawford, yet as a 
neighbour and an auld acquaintance, Miss Rebecca, 
I’ve had a great concern for you; an’, dear me, we all 
thought that ye would have been married long ago ; but 
there’s nae signs o’ that I can hear of. Dear inc, Miss 
Prior, but ye’re looking quite auld-like, as I may say ; 
ye’re surely no’ in gude health—an’ hoo is Mr. Banna- 
tyne?” 

“ «Mr. Bannatyne, madam ?” said Rebecca, her face 
colouring at the other’s hypocritical impertinence—* | 
don’t understand you.” 

“ Hoot, ye understand me weel eneugh, Miss Prior? 
an’ ye’ll just excuse my freedom, but ye ken I was aye 
a plain-spoken body, an’ really I canna help speaking 
to you about the minister, for he does not do by you as 
I thought he would. Does he still come to see you now 
and then ?” 

“{ think, Mrs. Dryburgh, you might have more deli- 
cacy and good sense than to ”” Rebecca could not 
proceed. , 

“Tt is nothing but concern for you, Miss Rebecca, that 
makes me speak, so ye need not take it the least amiss,” 
said the lady, looking with piteous kindness on the agi- 
tated girl; “ an’ really the minister appears to use you so 
—but I would not say a word ill of a minister ; yet Mr. 
Bannatyne has so long—ye’ll excuse me, Miss Prior, 
but I ama married woman now, and have a right to speak 
to young folks. Dear me, how ill you look !—but you 
had always a pale face—take half a glass 0’ wine !” 

“If you have any thing to say, Mrs. Dryburgh, let me 
hear it at once !” 

“T see ye’re flurried a little, Miss Prior,” added the 
coarse woman maliciously, and enjoying her revenge on 
Rebecca for rivalling her successfully with the hand- 
some minister of Hillington—* but, ye see us married 
women ought to give advice to young inexpericnced 
ladies ; and really Mr. Bannatyne, although he was once 
a sort of joe of my own, is so long about this marriage 
—if he mean a marriage—that, if ye would take my ad- 
vice, Miss Prior. ” 

“Mrs. Dryburgh,” interrupted Rebecca, while she 
strove to master her feelings, “I know not why you 
should make observations to me about Mr. Bannatyne ; 
he visits Lawford as my uncle’s friend and mine ; and 
any advice regarding him, or his conduct, addressed to 
me, is unnecessary and inapplicable.” 

“ Weel, that’s very sensibly spoken, Miss Prior ; quite 
sensible, as ' am happy to perceive—an’ certainly ye 
must ken better than I do; but, ye’ll excuse me—the 
world is an observable world. Indeed, after the talk that 
has been talked about you and the minister as 

“What talk ?—what is your meaning, Mrs. Dry- 
burgh ?” © 

“ Why, ye ken, Miss Rebecca, people will speak : but 
I have aye maintained, on your part, that although your 
forbears, the auld Priors 0’ Lawford—that is, your father, 
and grandfather, and great grandfather, maybe, as I’ve 
heard my ain father tell, fell rather into a demented way, 
yet surely the minister—dear me, your face is grown like 
a sheet again—I hope ye're no gaun to faint in my house. 
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Is there naebody there ?”’ screamed the lady—* John! 
Jenny ! Geordie !” 

« [’'m better—I’m better now: do not call any one!” 
urged Rebecca, recovering herself by an energetic effort 
—* it is only the consequence of my long ride. Now, 
Mrs. Dryburgh, say, in one word, what you mean by 
these hints.” 


“There now—I’m glad to see you come to yourself|the early moon was now shining dimly, 
strack him as he gazed down the woody hollow of Law-| past us. 
ford, and traced the sinuosities of the streamlet that here] cold black depths of that still linn make me shudder 


again,” said Lady Bicknel, also recovering —* an? ye 
speak very sensibly—I aye said ye could talk as sensibly 
as Icould; an’ that that could never be the minister’s 
reason for standing aff an’ on in that strange sort of way 
—meaning, Miss Rebecea, by hints? Noo, ye need na 
be the least flurried; just put that mouthtul of wine 





ver 
y “Mrs. Dryburgh,” said Rebecca, indignantly, and 
pushing away the offered wine, “ this indelicate freedom 
with me and my family is what I cannot excuse.” 
“ Odsake, Miss Prior, dinna speak sae sharply,” said 
Lady Bicknel, astonished at Rebecea’s scornful energy ; 
 ye'll remember that I’m a married woman, and all I 
have to say is, that, if ye take my advice, ye'll just tell 
the minister yourself, plump an’ plain, suppose he be a 
minister—that although, as the folk say, you may be 
rather x4 
“ Mrs. Dryburgh, what are you aiming at? It is not 
fit that I should listen to language like this !’—and, 
rising as she spoke, while her eyes flashed with scorn, 
she was proceeding to leave the room. 
“ Sit doon—just sit doon, Miss Rebecca—odsake but 
ye’re proud an’ pettish. I beg your pardon a hundred 
an’ fifty times, although, being a married woman, ye 
might take my advice when it’s all for your gude. But 
now set ye down, an’ smooth your face, for there’s your 
uncle and my gudeman coming back. Odsake, if the 
laird ken’d that I had wagged a tongue at ony o’ the 
Prior family, I would never hear the last o’t. Noo, just 
forgi’e me, an’ let us be friends—ahem! What a fine 
afternoon it’s turned out!” 
As the good lady spoke the last sentence, Mr. Prior 
and the laird entered the room, to the great reiief of 
Rebecca ; and the old gentleman, seeing at a glance that 
something had been said to ruffle his niece, managed to 
get off; and in a few minutes they were again driving 
rapidly towards their own pleasant valley at Lawford. 





—_—- 
CHAPTER IX. 


The autumnal day, hitherto so variable, had, as has 
been said, brightened into unusual beauty, as Mr. Prior 
and Rebecca rode on towards their home. The richness 
on the landscape, of the afternoon tints, was heightened 
and enhanced by the shining freshness which the depart- 
ed storm had left; and the clouds, having cleared away 
over the nearest range of hills, appeared rolled together 
in the far distance, and, mixing in contrasting masses 
with the partial lights shining on the blue summits of the 
mountains, gave a picturesque grandeur to the still 
stormy horizon. 

As they were driven along, Mr. Prior, as usual, point- 
ed out to Rebecca every peep of nature in sky and land- 
scape that seemed grand or interesting ; but he remarked, 
with concern, that the mind of his niece had been dis- 
turbed to a much greater degree than she would confess ; 
for the wide range of “meadow green and mountain 
gray,” now lving gay beneath them, had lost all charm 
for her, and every effort of his failed to arouse her from 
that tendency to abstraction, which experience had taught 


him to regard, in any of his family, with a sympathetic |an instant. 
and apprehensive anxiety. The habitual delicacy, how-]a thought come across you—a temptation—to—to sui- 
ever, with which her good uncle had always treated her, | cide ? 
prevented him, at this time, from touching upon the |as such, may not be an evil. 


cause of her disquietude ; and they arrived at home indi- 
vidually brooding in secret over the painful idea, that the 
world had rejected them as social beings, and already 
talked of them as ultimately doomed to the melancholy 
seclusion of mental alienation. 

The expected visiters did not come to dinner : but this, 
so far from being a disappointment to Rebecca, seemed 
to be a relief to her ; for she evidently looked with dread 
upon the further discussion of a subject with which she 
thought hope could never be associated. At length a 
carriage was heard to proceed down the avenue ; but, by 


this time, Mr. Prior was left quite alone, for Rebecca|as usual; and here the air is cold. 


had retired for some time, and, when the gentlemen 
artived, was nowhere to be found. As it was on her 
account, chiefly, that the meeting had been appointed, 


because I am sorrowful !” she said mournfully. 
Mr. Bannatyne, in particular, felt much disappointed at]our friendship, our more than friendship, cemented and 


her absence, and at the evident gloom upon her uncle’s| strengthened even by melancholy ? 
countenance. to you, Lewis, as I have always spoken when the sadness 


Mr. Prior felt strangely at this intelligence, and rose and 
walked hastily about the apartment. Doctor Heywood 


natyne rose also, walked to the window, and drawing the 
curtains aside, looked abroad upon the lawn, upon which 
A thought 


and there reflected the watery rays of the moon; and, 
taking his hat, he was soon in the lawn behind the man- 
sion. 
Some impulse led him to take the road towards the 
height beneath which was the dark chasm into which 
gushed the streamlet of Lawford, from the solitary pond 
above, called the Lady’s Linn. Rebecca seemed always 
to have avoided this spot, and he had never been so near 
it before. The rain of the early part of the day had 
swollen the waters of the linn, which tumbled with a 
heavy and saddening sound into the rocky chasm below. 
Lewis was moved, and contemplated the place as the 
mysterious emblem of some hidden destruction. But 
this, he thought, must be fancy only, and the fancy oftener 
deludes poetical minds into imaginations of sorrow than 
of joy. 
Leaving the falling waters boiling with a hollow sound 
beneath, Lewis mounted the height to see the linn ; but, 
though the evening was delicious, and the idea of Re- 
becca had led him abroad, the hope had left him of find- 
ing her so far from home as this. He could not resist 
the impulse, however, of visiting the linn, now as it was 
so near. The trees that crowned the height were scat- 
tered and irregular, and the spot had altogether a ne- 
glected appearance ; but its very wildness made it more 
picturesque to Lewis, when, emerging from among the 
bushes, the open expanse of this hidden lake, made light 
by the reflection of the moonbeams, now burst upon him, 
The solitude of the place was perfect: even the hum 
of the falling waters below, deadened as it was upon the 
ear by the intervening thick trees that bordered the lake, 
seemed to deepen the idea of absolute seclusion ; and the 
still small voice of nature alone was heard to echo through 
the woods around. Lewis was absorbed, as threading 
his way among the trees, he traced the green margin of 
the lake. He had forgotten every thing but some vague 
and melancholy associations with this holy place, when, 
as he proceeded musingly forward, he found himself sud- 
denly grasped by the arm, and, looking round, after the 
start that such an encounter gave him, he perceived the 
pale features of Rebecca, her person wrapped in a mantle, 
and her dark eyes gazing on him with unusual animation. 
“ What seek you here, Lewis?” she said, quickly ; 
“ who taught you the way to the Lady’s Linn ?” 
“ Rebecca, this is strange,” he replied: “ why do I find 
you wandering on this ominous spot ?” 
“ Do not be alarmed, my friend,” she answered, calmly; 


was disconcerted, and knew not what to think ; Mr. Ban- thing awful in this wild spot just now. 


ance of Rebecca now returned to say, that she was| world, which would not allow me to have you, even, for 
neither in her room, nor any where else in the house.| a friend 2” . 


“Dear Rebecca, do not encourage these melancholy 
reflections. Do come home with me! There is some- 
See you, the 
moon is under a dark cloud—the trees round these waters 
assume strange shapes in the gloom ; and the chill breeze 
begins to moan in the woods, and to sweep up the hollow 
I know not how you can linger here, for the 


when I look into it.” 

“It is you that are fanciful, Lewis, and apt to be un- 
casy, and scared by this gloom and solitude. Now, as 
for me, it does me good, when my heart is disquieted, 
ito gaze upon these dead waters; and when I sit here in 
the deepening twilight, thinking of the empty idealisms 
of life, and the numerous disappointznents of warmheart- 
ed youth,—of the penalties connected with that very 
reason of which we think so highly, and the sadness that 
mingles even with truth itself;—I obtain resignation to 
an anticipated state that the obtuse world abuses with its 
pity; nay, I feel almost a happiness in my hopeless 
equanimity, which is only disturbed by such vain dis- 
cussions as was this night intended; and when, on this 
spot, | have solemnly made up my mind to the sacrifice 
of every tender hope, my prayers to Heaven for mental 
tranquillity mingle with the roar of the falling waters, 
as they tumble heavily into that chasm among the rocks, 
—prayers sincerely addressed to the High and Lofty One, 
that, in my hour of aberration, when reason shall have 
abandoned this helpless tenement, He will not desert me ; 
—then, then, my friend, the spirit of my unhappy ances- 
tress, who gave up her struggling soul to her Maker 
bencath the cold waters of this linn, seems to join in my 
petition for resignation to the sad fate of my fathers, and 
to point a ghostly hand, over these woods, towards the 
heaven above us, where that blessed moon, and the stars 
that twinkle beside it, cannot hide the glory that is be- 
yond ; and where there remains a rest for the frail victims 
of earthly calamity.” 
Lewis stood for a minute, unable to answer ; and then, 
taking her gently away from the margin of the linn, he 
said, as they went slowly down the slope, “ This is a 
mournful subject, Rebecca, and these are thoughts which 
I did not expect you to be occupied with this night: but 
the mind, I know, is a riddle—I feel it in myself; per- 
haps the highest minds are the most difficult to under- 
stand: but allow me to remind you, that, with all 
supposable acquirements, and all its intensity, the mind 
is often its own worst enemy, and hugs, with the preju- 
dice of a determined melancholy, the galling chains of 
its own misery.” 
“Oh, Lewis!” she said, and by this time the tears 
were streaming down her cheeks, “ your very reproof is 
a pleasure and a blessing to me: but my weakness—iny 
poor—”’ 
“ Do not speak of weakness, my adored Rebecca,” he 
exclaimed, now melted with her emotion; “ we never 











“there is nothing remarkable in an outcast like me lov- 
ing to brood, in solitude, over thoughts, particularly 
when my mind is disquieted by this coarse world, and 
my fancy wanders towards another state of being. But 
I am glad you are come—very glad it is you that have 
come to me at this moment ;” and, as she earnestly spoke, 
she clasped closely his arm. 
“ Then come home with me, Rebecca,” he said, kindly, 
and returning her pressure; “they wait for us at the 
mansion.” 

“ Not yet, my friend, not yet: let us discourse her« 
Tell me candidly—tell me, Lewis—did ever 





Death, 
Life, we know, often is.” 
Let us leave 


Nay, start not. "Tis not so uncommon. 
* How can you talk thus, Rebecca ? 
immediately this solitary place.” 

“Why should we fear to talk of any thing? See you 
that small stream that murmurs at the upper end of the 
linn, how it struggles and foams through obstructing 
and dividing rocks : how it leaps and bubbles and brawls 
in its short course; and how quiet it is when it reaches 
the depths of that placid linn, on the smooth bosom cf 
which the clear moonbeams now sleep so sweetly. "Tis 
the old tale, Lewis—struggling time, and quict eternity.” 


love those who have no weaknesses. It is not weakness 
that causes the close embrace of the twining tendril and 
its supporter,—which, if they must bend under the blast, 
bend together,—yes, Rebecca, and rise together when 
the storm is over, and grow together, and bud and blos- 
som together, and rejeice together in the richness of 
summer, and shed their leaves together, when winter 
approaches, and wither together at last, Rebeeca,—and 
die together !” 

‘Tears, and broken sentences, and intruding hopes that 
were too bright, and apprehensions that were too sad for 
the contrast, occupied the lovers until they reached the 
mansion, where the approaching discussion was now in 
voluntarily looked to, as that which was to decide their 
fate for the rest of their lives. 

— 
CHAPTER X. 

“You would not: have me, sir,” said Dr. Heywood, 
addressing Mr. Prior, when all were seated round him, 
“begin a formal lecture upon so delicate a subject ; par- 
ticularly as I pretend to advance nothing either very 
new or recondite, but simply to apply what is known 
regarding a specific malady to the case, in particular, of 


’ 





“ You are melancholy to-night, Rebecca; you are not 
Let us hence to the 
house.” 

“ You will not, surely, like a worldling, run from me, 
“Ts not 


Nay, let me speak 


this young lady. Ask me, therefore, if you please, what 
questions you think proper, and I[ will answer them to 
the best of my ability.” 

“There is one great principle regarding this point, 
which, you say, has been universally admitted of late 
years,” said Mr. Prior, “which, I confess, has made a 
deep and even hopeful impression upon my mind; and 
that is, that insanity is essentially a bodily or junctional 








The servant who had been sent to request the attend- 





of my heart comes upon me. 





What do you think of the 





derangement only, and so liable to be treated medically, 
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like other maladies. Yet, doctor, you will excuse the 
scepticism, perhaps of ignorance, if, accustomed to the 
terms of metaphysics and the impressions of the world, 
I attach to the notion of the thinking principle—of that 
essence which, like the great Being who created it, ‘ no 
man hath at any time seen nor can see,’ res ipsa,—an 
idea so abstract and mysterious, as to make the minister- 
ing effeetnally toa mind diseased, a thing hardly con- 
sistent with human skill, particularly it, like any other 
mental peculiarity, if may have been transmitted through 
several generations.” 

“ T sympathise w ith your doubt, sir,” said the doctor, 
“and with the feelings that give rise to it: yet, as gout 
and scrotula, the most inveterate, perhaps, of the other 
hereditary disorders, have been much overcome by scien- 
tific treatment, so has even mania hérédité, as Esquirol 
calls this dreadful malady. But though I by no means 
flinch from the consideration, so important in the case 
of this family, that such an affliction may be inherited ; 
knowing that in all exclusive tribes, as the Jewish peo- 
ple, the Quakers, Moravians, &c. as well as in clanships, 
and among aristocratic families accustomed to invariable 
intermarriages among each other, such predisposition 
has been and is transmitted; yet allow me to say, that 
persons supposed to be in this unhappy situation are by 
no means the best judges of the application of any genc- 
ral rule to their own cases; and least of all can they, 
before such predisposition may haye actually manifested 
itself, be supposed to understand either the doctrine of 
transmission as likely to atfect themselves, or the mode 
which experience has pointed out of aiding benevolent 
nature tn ber usual efforts to free herself from the con- 
stitutional derangement to which accident or vice may 
have, through a scries of gencrations, subjected her.” 

“ Proceed, sir, if you pleasc,” said Mr Prior ; “ we are 
all attentive.” 

“Without troubling you at any length upon so wide 
a subject,” continued the doctor, “ permit me to observe, 
that, from several facts that have come to my knowledge, 
in the history of the cases of several individuals of your 
family, I ain obliged decidedly to conclude that the pro- 
fessional friends of your house, Mr. Prior, and even 
yourself, have made some capital mistakes, both as to the 
nature of the malady supposed to be manifested in for- 
mer gencrations, and as to the actual danger of your 
family from it, at the present point of its dreaded trans 
mission. In the first place, allow me to urge upon you, 
that mania herédité does not invariably proceed in a di- 
rect course, as the history of your ancestors will prove, 
nor even per sallum in the second or third generations, 
as some have maintained; nor ts there, indeed, any gene- 
ral rule of transmission that can be relied on as applica- 
ble, by anticipation, to the cases of individuals in whom 
no manifestation of it may yet have taken place, and 
who may have safely passed the period of majority. It 
is worthy of consideration, however,” added the doctor, 
addressing Rebecca, “that this malady, madam, never 
but in one instance appeared among your ancestors in 
the female line; and then was associated with circum- 
stances cf nervous temperament and worldly trial, that 
make it by no means decisive as to its belonging to the 
hereditary character. But there is another considera- 
tion, applying to yourself individually, Miss Prior, to 
which I attach great weight in this enquiry. That con- 
sideration is, that, in the general history of mania 
hérédile, there is hardly a more decided symptom 4a 
priori of the predisposition in question, nor a more cer- 
tain precursor of a sudden manVestation of it, than the 
attempt to conceal, and even the strenuous denial of, 
such a predisposition, with a uniform reluctanee to ad- 
vert to its history ; for E have constantly observed, that 
craft and deception applied to self and others, is strictly 
an attribute of insanity, both symptomatic and confirm- 
ed; so that the readiness of this lady, sir,”’—he address- 
ed her uncle,—* to confess and to dwell upon, so hum- 
bling a calamity, her very dread of its manifestation, and 
her anxiety to avoid any risk of it, is to me a very strong 
proof that she is in litle danger of its ever breaking in 
upon the happiness and tranquillity of her accomplished 
mind. Besides all this, be it observed,—if you will ex- 
cuse me, madam, for speaking of you in the third per- 
son, In your own presence,—that it is cireumstances of 
trial, always apt to disturb the reasoning faculties, or to 
take from us the command of our own minds,—that 
commonly bring into action the hereditary disposition ; 
and I hesitate not to. affirm, in presence of you all, that 
few females of her years have suffered patiently, and 
with noble resolution, as Miss Prior has done, a severer 
trial toa youthful heart, than I know she has endured 
before this day.” 

“Heaven bless you, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Bannatyne, 
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with unconscions emotion, as he hung with increasing 
interest upon the doctor’s words. “ You delight me by 
giving the sanction of your opinion to a consideration 
which has dwelt upon my mind more than I can now 
express.” 

“ Proceed, sir! pray proceed !” was echoed by all, not 
even excepting Rebecca. ; 

“ Upon the disposition to this malady generally, since 
you are pleased thus to listen to me,” continued the doc- 
tor, “allow me further to remark, that there are several 
peculiarities remotely symptomatic of it, which are by no 
means scarce in the world, and of which most people are 
little aware. ‘The chief are those unaccountable and 
fanciful freaks practised by some, which we usually de- 
signate by the mild name of eccentricities, and of which, 
from the physical obliquity in perception and judgment 
whereon they are founded, those who practise them are 
unconscious in themselves. Although these absurdities 
of conduct are generally only a matter of laughter in the 
world, yet, if unnoticed and unchecked, they have a ten- 
dency, in time, to ripen into positive insanity. ‘The se- 
riousness of the circumstances in which you are placed, 
madam,” he added, looking to Rebecca, “ obliges me to 
refer even to this remote and indccisive characteristic of 
what you dread; but which, so far from having been 
evinced by you, up to this moment you have shown a 
consistency and a firmness, in circumstances of trial, 
that indicates any thing but weakness or obliquity of 
mental constitution. Nay, further—(since you have 
placed me in the lecturer’s chair, you must hear me 
out,)—even that disposition, so common in sensitive and 
intellectual constitutions, which, if indulged in, makes 
the nearest approach to some kinds of insanity, namely, 
a tendency to brooding over favourite themes, to fanciful 
abstractions, and the building up of idealisms, poetical 
or profound, has, if at all existing in Miss Prior’s mind, 
already withstood, as before observed, such trying cir- 
cumstances, that I should have little fear of its operation 
in future, if her abiding good sense enables her to watch 
over it as a dangerous tendency ; and particularly if her 
situation caine to be so changed that the natural feelings 
of her heart may find their exercise and their repose 
upon those objects that are applicable to the gushing af- 
fections of a woman, and which, excuse me, madam, I 
give ilas my opinion, that it would be as dangerous as 
it is cruel longer to suppress.” 

A pause of nearly a minute followed this speech, during 
which no one had the courage to interrupt the perfect 
silence. At length, Rebecca, lifting up her head from 
the position which her state of feeling had caused her to 
assume, and fixing her dark eye upon the doctor, in a 
tone of solemn carnestness, said :— 

“Sir, there is one point more, to which you have not 
yet adverted, which, for aught I know, may come to 
overturn all you have advanced, and which, in the effect 
it has uniformly had upon my thoughts, is of too much 
importance for me tu suffer even delicacy itself to pre- 
vent me from mentioning, placed, as I am, in the midst 
of my dearest friends. Is there not, in the very look of 
those who are hereditarily disposed to this sad affliction, 
something which the experienced can read with ease, 
and which as surely indicates the fate that ts in reserve 
for them, as the hazy glare surrounding the watery moon 
foretells the storm that is brewing in the sky? Now, 
sir * she wzs unable to finish the sentence. 

“Be explicit, madam; not only your happiness, but 
that of all present, depends much on the issue of this dis- 
cussion.” 

“Oh, sir, satisfy me only on this one point,” she exclaim- 
ed: “ does not your long experience among the bereft of 
reason, enable you to see in my very eyes that peculiar ex- 
pression which distinguishes the individuals so doomed, 
as it surely indicates the malady of our unhappy house ?— 
I sce, sir, I perceive by your hesitation, that upon this 
important point you hesitate to answer me ;”—and, as 
she spoke, her large eyes, now sparkling from her emo- 
tion, began to fill with tears. 

“You are quite mistaken, madam,” replied the doc- 
tor, a little staggered by her manner and the pointedness 
of the enquiry, “in supposing that Iam unwilling to an- 
swer yon upon this point also; although, from the na- 
ture of the case, I confess, I could have wished you to 
rely less upon inference from a fact so liable to fallacy 
or abuse. I do not mean to deny that there is, to my 
apprehension, in the eyes of both yourself and your un- 
cle, something of that indescribable expression, which is 
known, to those accustomed to observe it, to accompany 
the hereditary predisposition to mania. But I have 
never contended that you are in your generation entirely 
free from a certain degree of that predisposition, or that 
you are not, therefore, more in daxger on account of it, 








than if nothing of the kind existed. I have already 
stated to you the grounds of my opinion, that, admitting 
a certain degree of that predisposition to exist, it is in 
your case neither so decided in itself, nor so alarming in 
its contingent indications, as to warrant the present sa- 
crifice of your happiness. And as to the indication in the 
eyes, I must say, at a time too solemn for the passing of 
a mere compliment, that in you it is so blended with the 
fascinating expression of personal beauty, and the speak- 
ing glance of poetic intellect, that I can scarcely detect 
a single distinct trace of that nameless glare, which, in 
many that I have scen, was to me so decisive.” 

Another silence ensued, after the doctor had finished, 
which was, after a few seconds, broken, with a striking 
effect, by a deep and struggling sigh bursting from Re- 
beeca, as if at that moment a heavy load had just been 
removed from her heart. 

“ And may there, indeed, be no real danger ?”’ she at 
length exclaimed. “ May this awful calamity never, 
probably never, overtake me? Oh, sir, do not deceive 
me by raising hopes too flattering to me to think of, 
after all I have suffered. Dear uncle, dcar sir, tell me 
what you think? Are you also convinced, by what 
scems too delightful for me to listen to?” and by this 
time she had stepped forward, and was kneeling at her 
uncle’s {cet. 

“Rise up, my sweet Rebeeca, and be not thus agi- 
tated,” said the old gentleman, much affected: “ your 
feclings are too sharp and powerful for your own tran- 
quillity ; but I trust the time is at hand, when this pain. 
ful consciousness is about to be removed. Be seated, 
Rebecca, for we have somewhat more to say, and let us 
calmly come to a conclusion in this matter. Mr. Ban- 
natyne,” he added, addressing the minister, who, little 
less agitated, was by this time standing beside the chair 
of his Rebecca,—* Mr. Bannatyne, can you forget for a 
moment your feelings as a near and dear friend to my 
niece and myself, and tell me, as a man and a minister 
of the gospel, as dispassionately as you can, what is your 
own opinion of the facts and reasonings which our medi- 
cal fricnd has just offered to our consideration ?” 

“You will excuse me, gentlemen,” said Mr. Banna- 
tyne, recovering himself, “if I am unable to express my- 
self, at this moment, before a man of science, in terms 
becoming the serious nature of this enquiry. I must 
say, in a word, that I am entirely convinced by what the 
doctor has advanced, and neither from reason nor feel- 
ing can offer one caveat to the qualified and yet decided 
conclusion to which he has come. ‘There is but a single 
point to whieh my reason, from what little enquiry I 
could make upon this subject, would seek an answer; 
and the answer I should like, with Doctor Heywood’s 
permission, to receive from the lips of Miss Prior her- 
sel” 

“Name it, Lewis, name it!’ said Rebecca, aroused 
again into somcthing like alarm. 

“Tt is simply,” he replied, “ that it has been observed, 
as I believe, that one of the conscious experiences of 
those who have eventually been lost in the oblivion of 
insanity, has been an occasional strange rapidity of 
thoughts, over which they had no power, and a wild as- 
sociation of them which they could not resist, with an 
exaltation of the ordinary qualities of the mind, which 
was delightful at the time, lke the dreams of the opium- 
eater; and yet, from the restlessness and anxiety with 
whica it was accompanied, was painful, from the intrud- 
ing consciousness that it was morbid or unnatural. Re- 
becca, dare I ask you, if at intervals your experience has 
been such as this ?” 

“ Alas !? said she, mournfully, “ I think it occasion- 
ally has been somewhat thus with me. Indeed, that 
hurry of thought which you describe, I feel at this very 
moment. And yet, I cannot say—-—-” 

“My dear sir,” said the doctor, “a moment’s consi- 
deration will convince you, from analogy, that the very 
terms of your question are more calculated to create 
such symptoms, than to explain those that exist. Need 
I say, that that rapidity and elevation of thought, which 
is undoubtedly a general precursor of insanity, is so near 
akin to the ordinary workings and elevations of mere 
high intellect, that, were we to take the one for the other, 
every man of genius might, at times, make such a con- 
fession, as in this way would lay him open to the charge 
of insanity ?” 

“ Then, sir, does this really amount to nothing ?” said 
Rebecca, with another sigh of relief and hope. 

“ Your own answers prove it, madam,” said the doc- 
tor, taking her kindly by the hand. “ An intellect like 
yours is to be guided, not goaded; and feelings like 
yours are to be allowed to gush forth towards those you 
love, lest they burst the bosom in which they cannot be 
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confined, and take captive the reason which would check 
them in vain. Heaven bless you, madam, for you ought 
to be blessed,” said the doctor, becoming almost affect- 
ed as he looked at her,—“ blessed with all those domestic 
endearments that are suited to the cravings of female af- 
fection.” 

A pause of some minutes here occurred; for the par- 
ties concerned seem to anticipate the result of the whole, 
and were overpowered with astonishment at the change 
of prospect that had burst so suddenly upon them. The 
silence was broken by the old gentleman, on whoe 
countenance the others’ looks were now involuntarily 
fixed. : 
“ My dear children, as I may now call you,” he said, 
“ Providence has at length, in an unexpected way,'re- 
lieved all our hearts of a heavy burden, and shown us 
clearly what his will is. I know well your thoughts 
now, for I have long witnessed your ill-smothered tcel- 
ings. You have had, indeed, a weary and a sad probation ; 
but Heaven, at last, puts a happy end to it, I trust,—for 
it calls you, at last, to be man and wife. Stand up, my 
sweet Rebecca; come forward, Mr. Bannatyne, while I 
join your hands ; and may Heaven above make you abun- 
dantly happy ; for the dark clouds of sorrow and dread 
have now been dispelled, and the sun of joy will yet 
arise, to prevent the extinction of my ancient house.” 

Mr. Bannatyne and Rebecca stood for some moments, 
their hands joined together, but unable to speak. A ta- 
mult of joy at the idea of yet being a happy wife to her 
beloved Lewis so burst upon her, that she seemed com- 
pletely overpowered ; till, looking in the faces, first of 
her uncle, and then of the minister, she gave a short sob, 
and was relieved by a gush of tears. 

When Rebecca had been assisted to her seat, and the 
others present had shed their irrepressible tears in si- 
lence beside her, they found that something more was 
wanted to give relief to their feelings, and that relief they 
found in a quarter, to which the pious and virtuous usu- 
ally have resort. - 

Mr. Bannatyne, giving the tone to what each onc of 
them felt, stretched forth his arms towards heaven, when 
the company had stood up around him, and, in an ad. 
dress of grateful thanksgiving to the Deity, poured forti 
those aspirations, in the name of all present, which the 
world can neither give nor take away, 

—<>>— 


CHAPTER XI. 


What a change now took place in the hitherto digni- 
fied and dull seclusion of the venerable mansion of Law- 
ford! The excitement of’ anticipated novelty of cireum- 
stances, and the cheerful bustle and business of’ prepara- 
tion, is always a pleasing relief from the dull ennut of 
plenty and lack of care; but it is only once in one’s lite 
that any can properly experience the unequalled delight 
of preparation for their own wedding. 

The change in Rebccca’s circumstances and prospects 
was almost beyond her own sober belicf, and at times was 
almost too much for the tranquillity of her spirit. But 
occupation, cheerful and interesting occupation, that pa- 
nacea for so much of the evil of life, and antidote to the 
eating poison of great mental activity, prevented the ex. 
cess of her happiness from injuring the tone of her sen- 
sitive mind. Who shall describe all that is to do ina 
decaying mansion, which seemed to have been doomed 
to pass into new hands, by the melancholy event of the 
extinction of the family—its owners for centuries; but 
which, as its reinstated occupants, is suddenly restored 
to the joyful prospects of the continuati®n of an ancicnt 
line, to be its lords in many future years ?—or who shall 
adequately speak of all the bright and happy {feclings 
which connect themselves with such events, in minds 
like those of the gentle Priors of Lawford? 


Artists of the cabinet, and artists du drap, now occu. 
pied the busy Rebecca from morning to night, for some 
weeks prior to her marriage day. Her uncle was _ not 
less engaged with architects and decorations ; for the old 
mansion was of course not only to uadergo a thorough 
repair, but to be made to assume a splendour against 
the time that the happy pair shou!d return from their 
marriage jaunt, such as was fitting to cnhance joys and 
prospects so pleasing, and of Jate so unexpected, and to 
celebrate an event which formed a new era in the family 
history. The good old gentleman seemed now to be cn- 
tirely a new man, as Lawford House scemed like a new 
place from bustle and expenditure, and the very servants 
flew up and down stairs like fools in their stir and their 
joy, and made twenty errands into the talking village of 
Hillington, or to the houses of the numerous small lairds 








in the neighbourhood, to indulge country gossip, and re- 


ciprocate delight in the great event of the approaching 
marriage. 

That marriage in due time did take place, with more 
general excitement and rejoicing than had been known 
in the neighbourhood for many years. ‘The whole peo- 
ple of the village of Hillington seemed determined to 
take a part in it, and in some way did so when the day 
arrived; for the Priors of Lawford had been from time 
immemorial so highly respected, and their young minis- 
ter was by his parishioners so deeply beloved, that him- 
self and his interesting bride, who had so long been ob- 
served wandering sadly together, under the strange re- 
straint of their own principles, were regarded with an 
almost worshiping admiration. The bald marriage cere- 
monial of the Scottish church was performed in Law- 
ford House by the nearest neighbouring clergyman, and 
was gone through by the trembling Rebecca with a com- 
parative tranquillity of mind and a leaning of her feel- 
ings upon the affectionate attentions of her husband, 
which delighted her anxious uncle, and g:eatly assured 
all present as to the real stability of her powerful yet 
sensitive mental constitution. 

As the carriage in which Rebecca and Mr. Bannatyne, 
now man and wife at last, which soon drove off with 
them on their marriage jaunt, passed through the main 
street of the village of Hillington, the shouts of the wait- 
ing people were only subdued by their profound respect ; 
and long after the happy couple had left the town behind 
tiem, the noise of the tiring of fowling-pieces, which was 
then the practice at popular weddings in the country, 
continued at intervals to remind them, by irregulac 
echoes among the hills around, of the affection of the 
people, who had. long watched and talked of their abiding 
regard, ‘The pair proceeded first to Edinburgh, and 
thence to visit the more picturesque districts of Scotland ; 
an indulgence which Mr. Bannatyne’s fortune, as well 
as his arrangements in his parish, enabled him to take 
along with his bride; and in the mean time, Lawford 
House was left entirely to the tradesmen employed upon 
it. Soon after the departure of the bridegroom and 
bride, Mr. Prior and Dr. Heywood took a sober and com- 
fortable tour by themselves, to visit several old places, 
and see sundry old friends, who might enhance their 
cheerfulness, by reminding them of the pleasures of for- 
mer times, and interest them by talking of the changes 
of years, and of the sweets and bitters of the days that 
were past. 

it is usual to end a tale with a marriage or a death, 
because men are fond of representing life as a drama, 
of which all the events tend to one point of happy termi- 
nation, or to one decisive and woful catastrophe. But 
this dramatic form of the events of destiny is seldom 
found to correspond with actual experience; and life 
itself, if fairly represented, may in many cases happen 
to furnish passages of genuine interest to those who are 
tired of the obvious commonplaces which can scarcely at 
this day be avoided in the artificial arrangement of hack- 
neyed incident. Be this as it may, my tale is not ended, 
because I have brought it to the time when those whom 
1 knew and loved were made man and wife; nor have 1 
found, from actual observation, that all sorrow and soli- 
citude, all hope and fear, are entirely at an end with the 
most interesting couple on earth, when they come before 
the minister, and he has lifted up his hands over them in 
the presence of many witnesses, and declared them to be 
fron: that moment “ married persons.” 


—<>—— 
CHAPTER XIL 


Months and months had passed away after this, and 
the harvest had been got in which followed Rebecca’s 
marriage, and stern winter had come and gone, with its 
long nights of comfort by the parlour fire, and its blus- 
tering blasts heard sweeping over the woods of Lawford 
without, and rattling and thudding against the windows 
of the mansion. A new spring had also arisen to “ cleid 
the birken shaw,” and even the soft showers of “ sum- 
mer again” fell warm yet refreshing over the green val- 
leys of Scotland, before I took my tramps once more 
abroad from the solitude of Balgownie Brae, to see what 
friends the grave had spared me over the face of this 
changeable world, and what tears might have wetted the 
cheeks of those whom, in sundry places, I remembcred 
with concern; for I wasucquainted with many a thought- 
ful soul, to whom laughter itself was not always a plea- 
sure, nor the natural alternations of softening sadness 
always a pain, Up hill and down dale, therefore, I wan- 
dered once more, and saw many a kind body, and heard 
many a comforting tale; but there were few of all those 
who at this time interested my thoughts, that I was 





more anxious to hear of, or more blithe to see, than the 
amiable family of the Priors of Lawford. 

But surely, thought I to myself, as I plodded on, I 
must be getting to be an old man; for I feel the roads 
becoming long, and my breath becoming short; the 


wading of brooks does not agree with the stiffness of 


eild, and the day is always far spent now, before I can 
win to the end of my journey. ‘The time was, when I 
could keep up, foot for foot, with the cleverest lass that 
ever tramped to market with her basket of eggs; and 
when the prettiest who was ever wont to look in my face 
as we padded over the dewy ground, saw nothing in it 
then to prevent her making me her confidant of all the 
love that had ever at any time kept her from her sleep. 
But, alas! I say to myself, surcly the days of man are as 
the grass, and as the flower of the field he withereth; 
“for the wind passeth over it,” saith the Psalmist, “ and 
it is gone, and the place that now knows it soon knows 
it no more.” 

It was on a dull, dropping, drizzling evening, at the 
latter end of August, when I found myself at length 
drawing near to the sweet village of Hillington, 1 had 
that day travelled towards it by a different road from 
that to which I was accustomed; and whether I had 
wandered out of the straight way, 1 know not, but it 
seemed to me unusually long, as well as lone ly and 
dreigh. ‘The mist that had crowned all day the lumpish 
hills on my right was not disposed in shadowy and float- 
ing wreaths of gray white, screening poetically, as I 
have seen it, the rich purple colour which the hills wore 
at this season; but lay in dead clouds of sad obscurity 
all round, limiting the dreary prospect to the watery 
fields on the lower grounds, and the dull sky in which 
the sun seemed ashamed to show his face. 

The quaint old steeple of Hillington Church, which 
now shot upwards between me and the fading light, be- 
gan to relieve me; but, somchow, it and the gothie win- 
dows of the building beneath it, reminded me also of age 
and mortality, into which my thoughts had now taken 
an unusual turn; and I entered the empty long street of 
the town with a sadness over my spirit as if Providence 
were preparing me, as it often has done, by an inward 
impression, for the sudden surprisal of some evil tidings. 
I almost mistook the door of my own inn, although I had 
known it so long and so well; for no one stood at the 
entrance to welcome me, as had always been the case 
aforetime, and I saw no other but strange faces in the 
passage. Although, in going in, I made nought to do, 
but entered my accustomed room as usual, 1 soon saw 
that some change had taken place within the premises. 
The respectable square-looking high-backed arm-chair, 
which had hitherto been my favourite resting place in 
the little parlour, and which I sometimes thought seem. 
ed almost to know me, and to stretch out its bowed arms 
on my arrival with a look of welcome, was now nowhere 
to be seen, and its place was supplied by a new-fangled 
figmaleery affair of red mahogany, the very shape of 
which was a grievance to me to look at. 

I deposited my little wallet on another new acquaint- 
ance among the furniture, and gladly disposed of my- 
self into a resting position; but I had rung the bell three 
several times before any one appeared to do the services 
of the hostelry as I should command, and then, instead 
of the sweet little fairy of a girl that used to bring me 
my comforts, and light me to my bed at night, there was 
a red-elbowed, shock-headed kimmer came blattering in 
at the door, without the least respect, and impudently 
asked me what it was I wanted. 

The first words I was able to address to this il!-boding 
apparition were by no means worded with my usual cir- 
cumspection, and consisted of short spoken enquiries into 
the meaning of this topsy-turvy state of the head inn of 
Hillington, and why it was that my old acquaintance the 
landlady had not on this occasion chosen to wait on me 
as formerly. It was little to be expected that I should 
get much satisfaction of the brazen cutty who now stood 
before me; but I was able to draw from her one piece of 
news whieh shocked me not a little in the mood I then 
was; to wit, that my blithe and kind landlady had been 
some time dead, and that the inn and its furnishings had, 
of course, passed into quite new hands. 

The reflections that this simple event called up, en- 
tircly took away my appetite for the ill-regulated supper 
that was now set before me; for I felt, in spite of my 
worldly reasonings, that T had lost a friend who used to 
cheer me in one of my most interesting rounds; and I 
remembered with apprehension of further disastrous ip. 
telligence, the vile forebodings that had haunted my spirit 
all day, as I wandered alone by the way-side, and thought 
with sorrow of the progressive narrowing of the circle of 
my ancient acquaintances. I further learned, thet my 
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old friend, the laird of Glaunderston, was also no more ;|tunate, person. An application having been at once 
having been cut off shortly after my last departure from] made to a friend, extensively acquainted in Edinburgh, 


; ; | 
the neighbourhood by an hereditary inflammation ; and | 


that his son in law, the laird of Bicknel Hill, was now 


reigning in his stead over the numerous ugly figures | 


a gentlewoman was soon introduced to Doctor Hey wood, 
who seemed to be periectiy suited to the wishes of all 
concerned; and was soon after installed as a permanent 


which he had contrived to transplant, and to set up all/inmate in the family of Mr. Bannatyne. Strange as it 


around among the clipt bushes of Glaunderston planta- 


lions, 
But, of my interesting friends the Priors of Lawford, | 


I was at length enabled to learn many particulars which} 
had oceurred among them since Rebecea’s marriage; 
and the relation of which had various effects upon my 
own feclings. I stayed, with but litth perso! al comfort, 


for a few days in the inn at Hillington, to gather together 
my own thoughts, as well as the different details | was 


able to pick up. I did not think them altogther satistae- 
tory, but, such as they were, they ¢ nabled me in iny own | 
way to proceed with my story. 

The happiness that feil to the lot of Rebecca Prior and | 
her husband, for a considerable time after their marriage, | 
can only be judged of by those who have themselve S| 
tasted what tranquil bliss may be enjoyed in the state of 
well-assorted wedlock ; and who can enter into the ap-| 
preciation of that titense sense of felicity, which is ¢ x- | 
perieneed by minds and hearts such as were those J 


y 


speak of, now as they were in circumstances so much to| 
their wishes, and with the enhancing recotlection of so| 
much previous suffering. If in the world the happiness | 
of mortals were permitted to be long without alloy, assur- 
edly theirs would have been so from their marriage-day | 
forth. But though troubles spring not out ot the dust of| 
the carth, nor does sorrow gush, says the sacred mur-|} 
murer, from the ground we tread on; though a man look 
towards the east, and all is serene brightness, and to- 
wards the west, and there appeareth no enemy; yet,| 
above or around, or from within or without, a canker} 
worm shall arise to eat into his joys; or the very winds 
of heaven shall bring to him on their wings, their com- 
inissioned portion of the world’s evil. 

And yet, to Rebeeca, there came nothing outwardly 
for many a day, to break the pleasing spell of her well} 
enjoyed happiness. She and her fond husband, and her | 
cheerful and revived uncle, enjoyed their dream of eon. 
scious felicity in the tranquil domesticity of their hearth 
at Lawford, amidst the regard and respect of all who 
knew them. ‘The only thing that could be said to trou- 
ble Rebeeca’s thoughts was, the occasional stealing 
intrusion of that apprehensive conviction, so natural to 
minds capable of enjoying very highly any earthly good, 
that her present felicity was too unmixed to be lasting ; 
and a shadowy presentiment shot, at times, through her 
mind, that, though neither she nor her Lewis could at 
present see where it was to come from, some event was 
not far distant, which would at least cause a ripple upon 
tlie tranquil surface of their sea of happiness. Her long 
fndulged dread, too, of the family malady, had taken too 
fast hold upon her mind to be altogether eradicated, even 
by the joyous events that had so lately taken place ; and 
although such a thought was now banished as often as 
it intruded, her very felicity made her at times still turn 
to this point in the index of possible evil, with a disturb- 
ing feeling of nervous anxiety. 

‘The keen eyes of affection enabled Mr. Bannatyne a 
length to perceive this, and the prospect of an heir being 
speedily given to the family having increased the joy of all, 
while it deepened the interest in every thing that concern- 
ed Rebecea, he immediately consulted Doctor Heywood, 
whether some additional society, in the shape of female 
attendants, might not be likely to banish from her mind 
what remained of this troublesome though vague dread. 
The doctor at once agreed in the propriety of the arrange- 
ment; observing, at the same time, that it had always 
been a peculiarity of the Lawford family, that they had 
kept themselves too much in a state of seclusion, chiefly 
from their own sensitive refinement of mind, and their 
too lofty conceptions of what was becoming in human 
nature. But as Mrs. Bannatyne was, as they knew, too 
fastidious to admit too much familiarity of such female 
society as was furnished by her own neighbourhood, if a 
gentlewoman could be found, possessed of an intellect 
that should render her worthy to be Rebecca’s companion, 
while her circumstances placed her in the situation, in 
some degree, of a dependent, such a person might at all 
ties, and particularly at the forthcoming crisis, be a 
most valuable member of the family at Lawford. 

On consulting Rebecca concerning what the gentle. 
men had concluded for her, she was quite pleased with 
the idea of what she called so agreeable an indulgence, 
particularly as the adding such an attendant to the 
establishment at Lawford, would likely be the means of 
making comfortable some deserving, and probably unfor- 








linay appear, however, the only person who entertain- 


ed a shadowing doubt regarding any part of the high 
character which this lady had received, was the one 
principally concerned, namely, Rebecca herself; who, 
when Mrs. Chapman was introduced to her, thought, 
that what a first impression enabled her to judge of the 
stranger, being involuntarily less favourable than descrip. 
tion had made her anticipate, ought to be dismissed from 
her thoughts, as an unworthy and fanciful surmise. But 
the part that the new inmate at Lawford was destined to 


play, may excuse a little particularity in my account of 
}her, and of her previous history. 


Mrs. Chapman was a widow, now about twenty-« ight 
years of age, a member of a family of some antiquity, 
though not wealthy, but who, having made an imprudent 


‘inarriage in her youth, had greatly incurred the displea- 


sure, though she had not lost the good opinion, of ber 
friends. ler husband, as usual in such cases, had used 
her barbarously ; but this she bore so well, and she withal 
discovered, while he lived, such prudent conduct, and 
such decision of character, that the displeasure of her 
relatives turned into sympathy, and they did all they 


| could to alleviate the difliculties into which her busband’s 


early death, as well as his general improvidence, had 
plunged her. What principally recommended this lady 
as a companion to Rebecca was, that she was a woman 
of “ strong sense,” as well as general intelligence, who 
had scen not a little of the world, and suffered, with a 
fuir character, not a few of its trials. Mer person was 
ladylike, and her full blue eyes had that peculiarity, that 


Ke, 


ithey could express in an instant the various transitions 


from modest humility to something like boldness. 

The constant society of Mrs. Chapman, although it was 
occasionally felt, both by Rebecca and her husband, to 
be somewhat of a restraint upon them, yet was, apon the 
whole, an agreeable accession to their domestic enjoy- 
iment; and, ere long, she became a great favourite with 
every one, high and low in the mansion. ‘The gentle- 


men seemed to be particularly taken with the gaiety of 


her manner, and her powerful good sense in conversa- 
tion; and whenever, in process of time, a suspicion cross- 
ed the mind of Rebecca, that her companion seemed to 
take more pains to show off the admitted goodness of her 
understanding, than was exactly suited to her own situa- 
tion, and the respect she owed to her (Rebecca) as the 
lady of’ the house and her protectress, she repressed care- 
fully every unfavourable suggestion, and turned the sus- 
picion back upon herself, from a candid dread of indulging 
any thing like the mean feelings of female envy towards 
a person in Mrs. Chapman’s dependent situation. This 
suspicion of self, and benevolent tendency to her own 
crimination, rather than allow of blame upon another, 
had very much become a rooted habit of Rebecca’s mind, 
and partly arose from her lofty conceptions of virtue and 
purity, but more from that terror of discovering any 
thing like perversion of intellect, or the most distant 
symptoms of the malady of her house, which had haunted 
her from the moment when she was first made acquaint- 
éd with the dreadful truth. 

Time went on, however, and no Incident occurred 
materially to disturb the smooth stream of happiness 
which was enjoyed by all who dwelt in the mansion ; and 
the safe birth of a son to bless the delighted parents and 
family, and to heir the ancient property and name of the 
house of Lawford as well as Bannatyne, was succeeded 
by rejoicings such as never had been witnessed in the 
vicinity of Hillington. Although the recovery of Re- 
beeca was somewhat tedious, her feelings, on finding 
herself at last occupied with the endearing duties of a 
mother, and as she often contemplated her own sweet 
babe, while the infant lay asleep on her knee, seemed 
almost too acutely delighttul for the strength of her mind 
to bear with sobriety, weak as her accouchement had 
evidently left her. But the mental wanderings not un- 
usual at periods of weakness, althongh Rebecea had 
experienced her full share of them, she did not suffer to 
fill her with any material alarm, until an evident pecu- 
liarity in the manner, to her, of Mrs. Chapman, when she 
conceived her strength almost completely recovered, 
aroused her to enquiries and suspicions exceedingly un- 
favourable to her quiet of mind, 

What this peculiarity consisted of, it was not very easy 
either perfectly to identify or define: it was one of those 
things in the address and manner, to us, of others, which 
implies or makes us feel a real degradation, but which is 





yet too nice in its shadings, and too much blended with 
kindness and apparent respect, to prevent us from suspect- 
ing it of being more or less the creation merely of our own 
fancies: but it was of such a nature, in Rebecca’s case, 
that she could not, consistently with her own dignity, 
consent to herself to ask for any explanation concerning 
it; nor was she sure that, even although she should bring 
herself to condescend to this, she should obtain an an- 
swer on which she ought to depend. 

This feeling was the more painful to the private. 
thoughts of Rebecca, as the thing she complained of 
seemed, at times, to be participated in by her dear Lewis 
himself’; and even his extreme tenderness and caress- 
ing kindness, during the progress of her recovery, were, 
in part, attributed to this new sentiment with which she 
fancied that she began to be regarded. ‘That sentiment, 
which secmed at first to take the shape of a humiliating, 
yet kindly, condescension, to her weakness, as if of mind 
as well as body, when she was perfectly recovered, be- 
came, as she thought, of a more decided and expressive 
character, filling her with alarming cares and enquiries, 
and again turning her attention intensely inwards. She 
now observed that often when she spoke at table, Mrs, 
Chapinan would assent studicdly to what she said, as 
one will do to the idle babble of a child, with whom they 
would not condescend to argue. 

Nothwithstanding the respect that she had for Mrs. 
Chapman’s understanding, this was conduct which she 
was determined to take an early opportunity of effectually 
checking ; but it was not easy to do it, without either, in 
some degree, compromising her own dignity, or incur- 
ring the suspicion of being actuated by. motives the very 
idea of which she held in the highest disdain. She did 
speak to her, however, on an‘oceasion of peculiar provoca- 
tion, and in the presence of Mr. Bannatyne and her uncle; 
and though this was done with that mixture of raillery 
and seriousness, which bespoke the considerate delicacy 
of a mind anxious to convey with tenderness a merited 
reproof, the colour that rose into the face of the widow, 
as she observed the surprise that Rebecca's remark ex- 
cited in Mr. Bannatyne, and the flash that instantly shot 
from her eyes, indicated, besides a consciousness that the 
reproof was a just one, sentiments which, at the moment, 
seemed far from amiable. 

The old gentleman, after an embarrassed remark of 
Mr. Bannatyne, turned off with a laugh this little spurt 
between the ladies; and before they rese, Mrs. Chapman 
put on such a look and manner of humility and _peni- 
tence, that Rebecca was not only completely mollified, 
but, in the considerate candour of -her spirit, retired to 
rest in a mood of self-accusation, from the suspicion that 
she might have, after all, unmeritedly wounded the feel- 
ings of a destitute woman and a dependent. On speak- 
ing of the matter afterwards, privately, to Mrs. Chapman, 
and comparing the strange looks and guarded replies of 
that lady, with sundry tender questionings and soothing 
remarks of Mr. Bannatyne, the thought at once struck 
home to her heart, that, by something unknown to her- 
self, in her speech or manner, she had been exhibiting, 
to the alarm and consternation of those around her, some 
distant symptoms of the dreaded malady of her family. 

When this horrid idea took possession of her mind, it 
is not to be expressed what she felt in private, as she 
brooded over the fancy with apprehensive despondency ; 
and yet she thought, upon the most rigorous examina- 
tion of her own mental experience, that, if there did 
actually exist the surmise that she suspected, it must be 
founded on a mere mistake of overwatchful anxiety con- 
cerning her ; fog, if her own judgment weighed any thing 
whatever in such an enquiry, she could find no ground 
for coming to any such distressing conclusion: but the 
insane, she knew, were always deceivers of themselves ; 
and though she would have given worlds to know pre- 
cisely what her Lewis actually thought concerning her, 
so sensitive was she upon this dreaded point, that she 
could not bring herself to disturb his mind with the most 
distant enquiry upon the painful subject. Unfortunately, 
at this time, Doctor Heywood was in London, or on the 
continent, whither he had gone of late to live for a sea- 
son; and in this state of painful self-observation and 
uncertainty, the happiness of the married life of the un- 
fortunate Rebecca, was now disturbed and poisoned by 
the internal struggle and distraction of a nervous anx- 
iety, about what might be evinced by her manner and 
conversation. 

And yet there was something occasionally in the man- 
ner of Mrs. Chapman, particularly in her argumentative 
or playful conversations in presence of Mr. Bannatyne, 
that, while it challenged her admiration of that lady’s 
talents and tact, excited, unwillingly, flashes of thought 
across her mind of a nature excecdingly distressing to 
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the feelings of a doting married woman. But again 
there seemed other things inconsistent with these obtru- 
sive imaginings: and when Rebecca, when alone with 
the minister, observed his completely artless, and truly 
affectionate, almost adoring, conduct to herself, she was 
inclined not only to blame herself for suffering the in- 
trusion of such unworthy and painful fancyings, but 
seriously to suspect that such thoughts were too surely 
symptomatic of that malady which was at once, perhaps, 
her companion and her curse. And then, to confirm her in 
these unhappy suspicions of herself, she observed, along 
with the humble and deferential manner to all, of the 
talented widow, that, sometimes, when she (Rebecca) 
had uttered a sentence, Mrs. Chapman seemed to regard 
her with a look as if of mingled sorrow and compassion 3] 
and, turning her large eyes next upon Mr. Bannatyne’s 
countenance, would playfully, and without noticing what 
Rebecea had said, proceed with the thread of her own 
absorbing conversation. 

The reader has, by this time, probably, seen, in the 
conduct of Mrs. Chapman, the real meaning of all this; 
but which the unsuspicious benevolence of Rebecca’s 
nature would not allow her, in any case, to conclude. 
To be short, if Mrs. Chapman was a person of “ strong 
sense,” she was also a woman of strong passions; and a 
week had not elapsed from the day of her arrival at 
Lawford House, before her eye was fuecinated, and even 
her feelings absorbed, by the handsome and unsuspecting 
minister of Hillington. Nor was this guilty admiration 
unknown to herself, as such a thing might have been, for 
a time, to a more simple, or, in plain terms, a more 
modest woman ; but, though fully aware of all the danger 
and all the wickedness of indylging a sentiment of this 
sort for a married man and a mainister of religion, with 
that recklessness of consequences which has ever been 
the characteristic of the most abandoned of her sex, she 
at once gave herself up to the influence of her vicious 
passion ; and, without any precise design or planned pur- 
pose, found her only pleasure in fishing for the adinira- 
tion and striving to seduce the affections of the youthful 
minister. Had Mr. Bannatyne been as practised as she 
was in the ways of the world, he soon could have read 
the meaning of the alluring arts of the widow: but the 
feeling of suspicion is the penalty only of the experi- 
mental knowledge of evil; and so the single-hearted 
clergyman was, as yet, perfectly blind to all that Mrs. 
Chapman dared to show to attract his regard. 


—=—_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 


During all this, time, Mrs. Dryburgh, who now lived 
much at the old-fashioned mansion of Glaunderston, near 
Hillington, made several attempts to impose herself anew 
upon the acquaintance of Rebecca, now as the latter was, 
as she said, a “ married woman.” In these efforts she 
was not entirely unsuccessful, particularly after the intro- 
duction of Mrs. Chapman into Lawford House ; for, as 
Rebecca’s good nature was fully a match for her own 
shrinking reserve, her crafty dependent easily managed 
to favour the visits, from motives of her own, of the talk- 
ative lady of Bicknel Hill. 

One day, Rebecca, having been somewhat discomposed 
by her own reflections upon something that had occurred 
at the breakfast table in the morning, had thrown her- 
self upon a couch in her apartment, and, indulging for a 
time the feelings that oppressed her, insensibly fell into 
a dreamy sleep, while Mrs. Chapman sat by in profess- 
ed attendance. She was awakened by the noise below 
of some one’s entrance ; but, hearing the voice of Mrs. 
Dryburgh in the hall, she feigned to be still asleep, as 
Mrs. Chapman passed out of the room to receive her 
visiter, in order to avoid the personal annoyance of the 
former lady’s present society. Althongh, in doing this, 
she had, as she thought, given sufficient indication to 
Mrs. Chapman that her slumber was feigned, she was 
surprised to find the latter return on tip-toe, leading in 
Mrs. Dryburgh ; and the two, seating themselves beyond 
a light curtain or screen, commenced conversation in 
_ hearing, under the seeming supposition that she was 
asleep. 

“ An’ hoo are ye, Mrs. Chapman ?” began Lady Bick- 
nel, as Mrs. Dryburgh was usually called by the country 
people, “ weel, hoo are ye? Dear me, but I’m quite 
happy to meet you just by yoursel, Mrs. Chapman, for 
I've often been wishing for a quiet word o’ you about Miss 
Prior—bless me, I never can call her any thing else but 
Miss! for,really I never thought to ha’e seen her a mar- 
ried woman: an’ I’m greatly concerned about her—but 
are ye sure she’s fast asleep ?” 





“Quite sound, Mrs. Dryburgh,” said the other; 





“besides, she lies off at a distance from us, and cannot 
possibly hear.” 

“ Weel, ye see, Mrs. Chapman, I would just like, as I 
say, to hae twa words wi’ you about Mrs. Mrs. 
Bannatyne—dear me, | never can get my tongue about 
her marricd name—for I wonder hoo she is since she 
was married, puir dear lady, an’ hoo she’s getting on, 
an’ hoo she’s doing with the baby, an’ if her head, ye 
see, is just quite right; for ye know, Mrs. Chapman, that 
marriage is a trying thing, an’ ye have been a married 
woman yoursel, Mrs. Chapman, and I would just like to 
ken—but are ye sure she’ll not hear us ?” 

“There is no fear of that, if we do not speak any 
louder.” 

“Weel, Mrs. Chapman, does your lady, do ye think, 
just appear aye fair an’ square i’ the head ?—because, ye 
know, the Prior family was aye an odd family : an’ does 
the puir lady never take ony bits o’ tirrivees, or ony kind 
o’ queer symptomatics, or hysterics, or i 








ch? 

“ Ye know, Mrs. Dryburgh,” said the widow, with a 
demure and wise look, “ that it would not be becoming in 
me to let the least word pass my lips that would look like 
a disclosure of family affairs; and I need not tell a woman 
of your experience, Mrs. Dryburgh, that in every family 
there are matters that a 

“Tam perfectly aware of that, Mrs. Chapman, an’ it 
’s a most wise and sensible observe of you ; because I’m 
a married woman myself, an’, as you say, in every family 
there are little affairs—but as to this lady, there is some- 
thing in her look—but I may be mistaken, Mrs. Chap- 
man; an’ noo, as we are by ourselves, 1 would just like 
to hear your breath about her, puir thing ; for if she were 
ever losing her reason, an’, as I say, she has sometimes 
a very strange look with her—God help her puir young 
family ! an’ the minister himself would gang clean crazy 
after her. But what do ye think ?” 

“T think, Mrs. Dryburgh, that—but it ’s not to seek 
what I would say.” 

“ Hech sirs! but ye may tell me, Mrs. Chapman, for I 
jaloused as much. An’, really, ye maun hae a kittle 
place o’ ’t amang them a’; for it ’s so hard to know what 
to do wi’ a daft body : ye’ll excuse my plain talk—odd, I 
hope she doesna hear us !” 

“ No fear of that, madam.” 

“ An’ she'll whiles talk quite odd, an’ as it were silly?” 

“ She does talk very strangely sometimes.” 

“ Hech ! hech! its just beginning on her.” 

“ One would really at times almost think so.” 

“ And imagines every thing she says, quite gude sense 
and perfect gospel ?” 

“ You know that is the nature of that unfortunate state 
of mind.” 

“Perfectly the nature o’ ’t; and ye’ll no dare to con- 
tradict or argue wi’ her, whatever she may say.” 

“It would be of no avail; besides, it would be some- 
what cruel to the dear young lady,—an’ so I just give a 
look to the minister or so, and say nothing.” 

“O but ye’re a sensible, wise woman, Mrs. Chapman! 
what a treasure you must be to that puir demented 
leddy !”” 

“Hush —sh! But you must not suppose, Mrs. Dry- 
burgh, that I have mentioned to you any thing particu- 
lar; Mrs. Bannatyne is a sweet young creature, an’ the 
minister is such a dear kind i 

“ Oh, is n’t he a fine-looking gentleman, the minister! 
he’s a full head an’ shoulders above Mr. Dryburgh, my 
stumpy gudeman—but, talking of men, Mrs. Chapinan, 
Mr. Bannatyne should never have been a minister wi’ a 
black coat, he should have been a grand dragoon offisher, 
wi’ a red coat an’ a swurd,—that ’s aye what I say.” 

“ He would have looked just to my mind in the caval- 
ry dress, certainly,” said the widow delighted with the 
thought : “ but hush—speak low; it is likely Mrs. Banna- 
tyne will shortly waken, and it would be as well, Mrs. 
Dryburgh, that you were not found here alone with me.” 


“Ye say right, Mrs. Chapman,” added Lady Bicknel, 
rising; “‘an’, dear me now, what ye tell me about your 
lady, is just what I was afraid of, whenever Miss Prior 
became a married woman.” 

“ Remember, I have not told you any thing particular, 
Mrs. Dryburgh,” continued the widow, looking wise ; 
“for fumily affairs are what I shall never speak of.” 

“You are a discreet woman, Mrs. Chapman, I sec 
that; but just trust to me, for [ ha’e more sense, after all, 
than ye maybe would expect, when ye come to find me 
out.” 

“Tt is evident you have a deal of sense, ma’am,” said 
the widow, slily, “and it’s a great blessing, Mrs. Dry- 








burgh,” she went on, in a louder tone, “ fo be poss ssed 
of one’s senses ; for if the mind is in any way astray, and 


the reason out of joint, what a chaos doss it not make in 
the whole system of our mental comprehension !” 

“What a beautiful style of language you have in your 
speech, Mrs. Chapman!” exclaimed Lady Bicknel, with 
a flattering sweetness of manner, which was exceedingly 
enchanting to the knowing widow, only she could with 
much difficulty preserve herself from a burst of laughter. 

“ Before I was married, my style of language was al- 
looed to be uncommonly elegant, for my tather had me 
at Mrs. Deyelle’s boarding-school, which, ye know, was 
the very first rate; but, when a woman gets married, Mrs. 
Chapman, an’ especially in a country place, why, ye see, 
we forget our lair, an’ our parley-vous, an’ every thing. 
But farewell, mem, an’ just give my kind regards to Mrs. 
Bannatyne, an’ say, that I could not think of disturbing 
her, when I heard she was taking her ben repos. Ah, 
Mrs. Chapman, what a pity it is to see sae pretty a young 
ereature as that—hush—getting quite out o’ her mind. 
But that was the state o’ her puir father before her, wha 
died demented, an’ that is the curse o’ the whole Priors 
of Lawford, as I’ve heard my father that’s dead an’ gone 
often say. What a blessing it is to be in possession of 
one’s sound senses! You and I ought to be thankful for 
our wits when we look at that unfortunate leddy; an’ then 
there’s the baby too, I’m fear’d to think what it’s likely to 
come to yet. Oddsake, mem, do you think that she could 
be hearing us all this time?” 

—>-—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

The truth contained in the fable of the Boys and the 
Frogs, that what is but sport to some is death to others, 
is oftener applicable than those at least, who are in the 
habit of looking only for sport, are, in their thoughtless- 
ness, ready to admit: and so it was in the case of Rebec- 
ea and Mrs. Chapman, as detailed in the preceding brief 
chapter. To the unfeeling widow, however, it was more 
than sport, as has been already hinted, to work as she 
was doing upon the sensitive mind of the young wife; 
and her success was equal to the depth of her craft and 
the singleness of heart of her unsuspicious victim. 

Rebeeca, compelled as she had involuntarily been, to 
be an eves-dropper to that which was destructive to her 
own peace, had only heard distinctly a part of the con- 
versation between the two women; but the widow, having 
taken this method of making her indirectly acquainted 
with what she desired might be believed to be her senti- 
ments, took care to give sufficient voice to that part of 
the tal which she wished her lady to hear; and the way 
in which it was spoken, and the whispering indistinctness 
of the remainder, conveyed an impression to the unsus- 
picious Rebecca, even more deep and decided than the 
crafty Abigail could have anticipated. Along with that 
impression, the few words of caution and seeming reluc- 
tance to allow her own sentiments to escape, uttered by 
Mrs. Chapman, in the early part of the conversation, con- 
veyed to the amiable mind of her lady the notion, that 
the widow was more her friend than, from some other 
indications, she had been ready to suppose ; and, making 
allowance for the natural talkativeness of her sex, that 
she was a very prudent and considerate person. When- 
ever a suspicion contrary to this crossed her thoughts, 
she only treated it as a further proof of that obliquity of 
mind which belongs to insanity, and into which she now 
feared, or rather concluded, in her dread, that she was 
fast merging. 

rom this hour there was a decided change in the con- 
duct of the unhappy Rebecca, while her doting husband 
(her uncle having in the mean time gone to spend a few 
months in Edinburgh) was obliged to notice in her what 
filled him with such alarm and distress of mind, as in 
delicacy towards the old gentleman’s peace, he was ac- 
tually afraid to make the subject of any communication 
to him for the present. Yet what he could remark in the 
changed lady of the mansion was not of that nature to 
enable him to come to a very decided conclusion. Her 
obstinate yet unwilling taciturnity, which, in fact, arose 
from her nervous dread of saying any thing which should 
confirm her own and his suspicion of any aberration of 
mind, though, at first, set down by Mr. Bannatyne to that 
cause, became, at length, by the insinuated representa- 
tions of Mrs. Chapman, to be considered as a proof of 
something even more intolerable to him than the mental 
affliction; namely, alienation of heart from himself. What 
clse could it be, he thought, that made her now appear 
studiously to avoid him; and, dwelling only over the con- 
stant contemplation of their infant, instead of being much 
with him as formerly in their days of happiness, to an- 
swer him with suspicious hesitation when he met and 
addressed her, and even palpably to shun his society? 

On her part the change was even more deeply distress- 
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ing, forasmuch as it centred chiefly in di strust of herself. 
And yet, with the most rigorous examination of her own 
thoughts, all the selfhumiliation that candour had reared 
upon extreme modesty could not ke id her fully to conclude 
that a real aberration had actually manifested itself in 
her mind. But by this time the widow had contrived to 
turn her suspicions partly into anothe: channel; and the 
fortune and connections of the minister, leading him, of 
late, into occupations of a public nature, which took him 


oceasionally from home, the wily woman, with her usual 
: : : 


art, contrived, by degrees, to insinuate into the mind of 


the secluded Rebecea, that Mr. Bannatyne was no longer 
the man he used to be; and to render her even more 
guarded than ever, in her behaviour, when in his pre- 
sence, by the broadly asserted suspicion, that, in conse- 
quence of the mental imbecility that she had lately shown, 
his mind was beginning to be quite estranged trom her. 

And yet, sometimes, she thought, he looked kindly, and, 
as she imagined, with compassion, upon her, and address- 
ed her inqnisitively, yet with an expression of anxious af- 
fection; but this very manner, again, threw her mind 
back upon her suspected aberration, and she dreaded to 


reply to hit, lest she should further betray something of 


the malady of her family. But malady, the actual mala- 
dy, seemed now undeniably to be coming over her, as 
she would sit wistfully contemplating her slumbering 
baby in her chamber, the fruit of the love between het 
and her Lewis, in days when as yet her mind was sound 
and his affections were to her allin all. And then, when 
her chosen solitude grew irksome to her, she would steal 
up to that shut-up chamber, where the p traits of her 
ancestors, who had died in that dreadful state, glared 
melancholy around upon her from their dusty frames, 
and seemed to look piteously down to another hapless 
dauchter of a hapless house, who, with fatal infatuation, 


had made herself another link to continue the chain of 


their misery to future generations. 
“Ts Mrs. Bannatyne not coming to-day also, to mect 


us at dinner, Mrs. Chapman?” said the minister one even- 


ing,as he sat down with the widow to their solitary meal. 
“'T’ruly, this is very sad and uncomfortable.” 

“She bade me excuse her again, sir,” said the widow, 
mysteriously ; * besides, she complains of being ill.” 

“What am I to think of this? And is Mrs. Banna 
tyne really so ill?) 7 will go and speak to her.” 

“ Indeed, sir, excuse me,” said the widow, “ but it were 
better not.” 

“Why, Mrs. Chapman? did she say she would not see 
me?” — ; 

“Something to that purport, sir. Bat not by any means 
these words. Excuse ime, sir; but T have already said all 
I could to Mrs. Bannatyne.” 

“ But she seemed obstinate.” 

“T do not say, obstinate, sir. Mrs. Bannatyne seems 
to be ill.” ‘ i 

“How unfortunate it is that Dr. Heywood is not here! 
alas, what a ease am Tin!” 

“Shall [ go and speak to your lady again, Mr. Banna- 
tyne? 1 would do any thing to see you happy, sir.” 

“T know you would, Mrs. Chapman. My obligations 
to you are infimte, I cannot express my sense of your 
attention to my poor Rebecca, But you need not go to 
her again. Jt might irritate her mind. Heayen will 
enable me to bear this trial; and time and patience may 
yet bring her to herself and me. Exeuse me Mrs. 
Chapman, but I cannot partake of these viands;’’ and, 
seizing his hat, the distressed Lewis rushed forth, to seck 
ealin to his mind in the woods ot Lawford. 

I[e saw Rebeeca at night, but only for a few moments, 
although the crafty widow was constantly jn his way. 
In two days after, he was preparing to depart for Edin- 
burgh, to attend the meeting of his presbytery, his for- 
tune enabling him by this time to have an assistant in 
his clerical duties; and his communications with Rebecea 
being now chiefly through Mrs. Chapman, he sent for 
that lady to enquire if it would be agreeable for Mrs. 
Bannatyne to sce him, that he might take his leave. 

* Your lady will see you, sir,” said the widow, with 
secming joy, after making the enquiry; “but it might be 
advisable to say but little to her at present, and, above all, 
not to ask her any particular questions.” 

“TT will attend to your suggestion, Mrs. Chapman,” 
siid the minister: “ but how will you entertain my poor 
Rebecca during all the time of my absence ?” ¥ 

* Ah, sir, she will not be entertained, that is the mis- 
fortune. But I will do all in my power, and there is Mrs. 
Dryburgh visits her occasionally.” 

“Mrs. Dryburgh! and is my Rebecca reduced so low 
as to take pleasure in the company of Mrs. Dryburgh! 
Alas! But as fer you, madam, | eannot express what I 
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owe to you for this self-denied attention to my poor wife 
—I trust her entirely to you.” 

When he entered her chamber to take leave as per- 
mitted, he found Rebecea bent over their infant, and her 
eyes gleamed with joy as she rose to meet him. But she 
pressed his hands in silence, and looking up in his face, 
seemed ready to burst into tears. 

“Tow are you, Rebecca? How are your feelings to- 
day? lain sorry to see you look so pale.” 

“Are you really sorry for me, Lewis?” 

“'Traly [ ain, but ” here a look from the widow 
admonished him to say little. 

“Tam going to part with you for some time,” he went 
on; “but LT leave you with good attendance in this worthy 
lady.” 

“(Croing to leave me, Lewis—and never told me till 
this inoment ?” 

“J told Mrs. Bannatyne, sir, but she forgets,” said the 
widow, with a nod to the minister. 

* You told me? How can you say so, Mrs.Chapman?” 
said Rebecca; a slight flush of indignation passing over 
her pale countenance-—* would I forget such news as my 
husband’s going to leave me?” 

“ My dear lady, I did tell yon several times,” said Mrs. 
Chapman, compassionately, “ but your mind is S 
and she ended with a look towards the minister. 

“Is it indeed so, Lewis?”’ said the unfortunate lady, 
with moving pathos, as she perused with alarm the coun- 
tenance of her husband. 

“ Be tranquil and be happy, until my return, Rebecca; 
and this excellent lady will, I trust, be a constant com- 
fort to you. Farewell!” 

*'lhat is not the way he used to bid me farewell in my 
happy days,” said Rebecea, within herself, as she with- 
drew her hand silently from his,-—* but these days are 
gone.” 

He stepped forward to caress their infant—for a mo- 
ment looked sadly in her face as he passed, offering her 
his hand again, which she was too much absorbed to 
take: he then left her in melancholy silence, and went 
on his journey. 

* With what sad thoughts do I leave my home now, 
which was once so happy!” he murmured to himself as 
he rede, musing on his solitary way, leaving behind him 
his beloved village of Hillington. “I wish I had said 
something more to my poor Rebecca, she looked in my 
face so sadly, as if something oppressed her. Can it be 
possible that Iam deceived? I feel a strange dissatisfac- 
tion with myself, | can scarcely tell why. But yet | 
might have spoken more to her—I thought she looked 
disappointed; and my own heart yearned to caress her as 
I used—but that unhappy malady! What if / have been 
to blame in increasing her sorrow! I could almost go 
back this instant, to enquire further concerning her, and 
judge for myself. But in two weeks I must return to 
Hillington, and surely by that time her state of mind will 
be more decided.” 

With such reflections as these, Mr. Bannatyne pursued 
his solitary journey to Edinburgh. 

— 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was a melancholy time to Rebecca, that, while Lewis 
was fiom home, and she was left entirely to the brooding 
abstraction of her own thoughts, and to the constant so- 
ciety of the erafly Mrs. Chapman. * Oh if I could but 
see my unele,’” she would sometimes say to herself; “and 
now another month must surely bring him to Lawford. 
But yet { am almost afraid to see him, if this horrid des- 
pondency be indeed that unhappy affliction which has 
heen the misery of our house--I have not courage to 
write to him, to hasten his return,” 

“Yet surely,” she would think within herself, as she 
sometimes took an airing abroad in the carriage, “ this 
sadness cannot, afler all, he decitled insanity, for the 
breeze of heaven seems as delightful to me as ever, and 
the fragrance of the hills comes refreshing to my senses; 
the woods of Lawford Jook sti!l lovely and green, and the 
birds on the branches pipe sweetly as I pass. There is 
not a flower that ‘adorns the green valleys,’ but I know 
and delight in as the silent friend of my youth; and the 
broom that grows yellow on the braes of Greenwood 
speaks a language as solacing to my poctic apprehension, 
as does the pretty spire and solemn burying-ground of 
the old church of Hillington, to the heavenward aspira- 
tions of my wounded spirit. 

“ But I will not be positive in that difficult judgment 
which is founded merely on my own consciousness ; and 
if the affections of my husband have not yet deserted me, 
the malady of my family may never come upon me in 





that full and frightful measure, that shall destroy that 


reason which preserves my responsibility to Heaven that 
is above me—the great and merciful Heaven—which does 
not disdain to watch over the wanderings even of a heart 
tike mine.” 

But heavy clouds and shadows of despondency would 
again come over her reflective spirit, as she sat solitary 
in her chamber; and thoughts would arise in her weary 
abstractions, which almost convineed her that it was in. 
deed no misrepresentation, that she was really astray in 
her mind. And then, as she watched the nursing of her 
beloved infant, and ber heart was lightened by his inte. 
resting playfulness, she would look through the obscure 
vista of future time, to the days when the babe might be 
a man, and the proprietor of Lawford—till the portraits 
of her ancestors in the deserted chamber seemed, in her 
thoughts, to prophesy of the child’s after-destiny; and the 
dreadful imagination of his yet being a raving maniac 
before he left the world, to carry forward to another ge- 
neration the fatality of her house, would close with anti- 
cipated horrors the fancies that oppressed her. 

Nearly three weeks had passed away since Mr. Ban. 
natyne left Lawford, and the sacrament Sunday at Hill- 
ington church was now at hand, and still the minister had 
not yet come home. It was a long and sad period to 
Rebecca ; but at length, as the sacrament week advanced, 
the minister did arrive, in company with another cler- 
gyman, one of his intended assistants in the ensuing 
solemnity. 

“Where is Mrs. Chapman? how is my Rebecca ?” 
were the first questions he asked on stepping once more 
into the hall at Lawford. 

“ Mrs. Bannatyne, I am sorry to say, is in a very pe- 
culiar state,” said the widow, who was already in the 
way. 

“ Let me see her; I wish to speak. to her,” said the 
minister, eagerly. 

“ Pardon me, sir, but it might not be wise all at once 
to break in upon your poor lady, in the state she is.” 

“What state is she in, Mrs. Chapman? Inform me 
quickly, for this is worse than I had imagined.” 

“TI am no physician, sir, and I cannot describe her 
state in a way that, perhaps, you could well understand. 
But, sir, she is very silent and low. I have, howeve;7, got 
Mrs. Dryburgh to visit her sometimes, and that lady is 
with her now.” 

“And may I not see her, as well as Mrs. Dryburgh ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, if it is your wish—but = 

“ What would you say, Mrs. Chapman ?” 

“ You know, sir, that it is a peculiarity of those who 
have unhappily fallen into that state, that they have a 
distaste at those whom they formerly loved the most, and 
that the very sight of them irritates their disorder.” 

“ Gracious Heavens! and has it come to that with my 
poor Rebecca ?” 

“T do not absolutely say so, sir; but from some ex- 
pressions she has used é 

“T understand you, Mrs. Chapman, and perceive the 
considerate delicacy by which you are actuated. Alas! 
and this is, at length, the state of my adored wife!” 

“ But I will hint to her cautiously, that you are come 
home, sir,” continued the widow, happy at the success 
of her diabolical insinuations, “and see if it would be at 
all safe for you to see her; and surely she will consent 
to meet you. Then, if you take no notice of what she 
may say, you may see the dear lady for a few minutes 
with little danger.” 

“God bless you, Mrs. Chapman, do what you can to 
enable me to see her without aggravating the state of her 
mind. And in the mean time, pray say to Mrs. Dry- 
burgh, that I should be glad if she would step this way.” 

“ I feel for you much in this affliction, sir,” said Mr. 
Bryce, the clergyman, whom he had brought with him, 
when the widow had withdrawn. “ But as, in _ this 
world, we require oftencr to be reminded than instruct- 
ed, allow me the liberty of reminding you of the necessity 
now for exercising the much talked of virtues of fort- 
tude and resignation.” 

“T thank you for counscl, sir,” said Lewis, sadly ; 
“ but do you think I am right in giving way to the judg- 
ment of this woman, in abstaining from secing my poor 
wife in her affliction ?” 

“The lady speaks sensibly, and with much apparent 
reason,” said the stranger clergyman; “and, certainly, 
I have heard of cases wherein the patients could not 
bear the sight of those who once were the most dear to 
them: but I would have you to make enquiry of the 
other lady who visits Mrs. Bannatyne, and if she con- 
firms the opinion of this Mrs. Chapman, no private feel- 
ings which you must naturally have, ought to be gratified 
at me risk of aggravating the disorder of your unhappy 
wife.” 
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Lewis agreed, with a sigh, to the opinion of his friend ; 
and, as they were talking, Mrs. Dryburgh entered the 
apartment. , 

“Iam obliged by your attention to my unfortunate 
lady, madam,” said Lewis, as she came forward; “and, 
pardon me, Mrs. Dryburgh, but as you have had oppor- 
tunity of sceing her often in my absence, may I ask you 
if you think she is so ill, that my seeing her now might 
be injurious to her tranquillity ?”’ 

“Tam much afeard o’ ’t, sir; and, indeed, it would be 
a black danger and detriment the way the puir lady is 
in,” said Lady Bicknel, having received her cue from 
the widow: “and, mair than that, sir, as | was saying 
to that worthy woman, Mrs. Chapman, if ye would take 


my advice, ye would take away that bonnie bairn of 


yours frae her, or at least watch her very carefully 
anent it.” 

“ What mean you, Mrs. Dryburgh ?” 

“If ye had heard, sir, what strange talk she was talk- 
ing to the infant, one day when she thought I was not 
hearing her; and she looked at the dear bairn wi’ such 
eyes! Lord preserve us, sir, but I could na but think o’ 
that dreadfu’ story o’ Lady Belldowic, that ye may hae 
heard of.” 

“ What story do you allude to, madam ? this is strange 
talk.” 

“ Did you never hear of Lady Belldowie, sir, that lived 
at the Point o’ Garnoch, by the sea-side, in the next 
shire. The puir woman, sir, went clean out o’ her senses ; 
for, ye sce, it was in the family, and she actually mur- 
dered her ain bairn!” 

“Mrs. Dryburgh,” said Lewis, with a look of more 
than horror, “I hope you did not tell this story to my 
unhappy wife.” 

“Ne’er a bit, sir; but she did hear it, and that when I 
could na hae thought she was minding me telling it to 
Mrs. Chapman; an’ if ye had just seen, sir, how she 
scream’d, as it were, into hersel’ an’ wrung her hands 
thegither fearfully !” 

Mr. Bannatyne rose, and paced the room, in dreadful 
agitation. 

“But have you heard Mrs. Bannatyne talk in such a 
manner of me, madam—you will excuse me,” said Lewis, 
stopping, and fixing his eyes on Mrs. Dryburgh—* as to 
induce you to suppose, as Mrs. Chapman does, that I 
ought not to see her for the present ?” 

“T have never heard the puir lady talk much at all; 
an’, indeed, she'll hardly speak to me: but I sec plainly 
that the least iota would put her clean into the hysterics, 
an’ I would advise you, sir, not to go near her until Mrs. 
Chapman, who understands her far better than I, give 
you permission.” 

“I think that advice is safest, sir, under all the cir- 
cumstances,” said the stranger clergyman, “ however 
painful it may be to your own feelings.” 

By such reasoning was Mr. Bannatyne—after despatch- 
ing letters to her uncle and Dr. Heywood, requesting, if 
possible, their instant return to Hillington—restrained 
from visiting his unhappy Rebecca, until the following 
Sunday morning ; when, just as he was preparing to go 
to his church, to attend the solemn ministrations of the 
sacrament, he found his mind so depressed, and uneasy 
with himself, that he intimated his determination to risk 
a short interview with her, having learned that she was 
already up, and engaged in her devotions, and he request- 
ed Mrs. Chapman to prepare her for his coming. 

The widow, somewhat alarmed by the minister’s de- 
termined manner, did prepare Rebecca, agreeably to what 
she had so carefully insinuated since his return; and 
soon Lewis, accompanied by Mr. Bryce, his friend, found 
himself once more in the presence of his spouse. 


Rebecca did not rise as he entered, although she gave 
a slight start upon first setting her large liquid eyes 
again upon him, as if the sight was almost too much for 
her now ; but immediately observing that he was accom. 
panied by a stranger, she turned her face towards the book 
that was before her, and appeared to take no notice of his 
presence, 

“Rebecca !—Rebecca, my love !’—he said, drawing 
near, “ will you not speak to me, when, in my anxicty 
for you, I have at last come to pay you a visit ?” 

“TI cannot recognise a visit of ceremony from you, 
Lewis, as my husband,” she said; “ and this, I perceive, 
1s perfectly such ; as besides the formality of announce- 
ment, you have, I observe, come to me with a suite be- 
hind you.” 

This speech was so sensible, both as to its matter and 
the tone in which it was spoken, and the reproach in it 
was so reasonable, upon a supposition of her sanity, that 





ing to give a direct reply, until he saw further into her 
state of mind, he only said,— 

“T wish you were sensible how much it is the con- 
trary of what you say, Rebecca. But you are attired for 
going abroad. Are you really well enough to venture 
forth this morning ?” 

“T would be ill indeed,” she replied, “ if that prevent- 
ed me from attending the Hillington sacrament. It is 
good for those who are broken in spirit to go up betimes 
to the Lord’s house, for he spreads a table in the wilder- 
ness, even for those who are left without a comforter ; 
and the deeply depressed under the world’s sorrows he 
strengthens, and raises up from the depths of despair, 
and fills their mouths with songs of deliverance.” 

“ Rebecca,” said Lewis, more and more astonished, 
“T did not expect to find you in this placid spirit. There 
is always hope for those who turn to Heaven in their 
sorrows, for the consolations of religion are neither tew 
nor small.” 

“ And if is consolation | am in need of, Lewis,” she 
said, hardly able to articulate ; “since 1 have lost your 
atfection.” 

“T cannot bear to hear you speak thus, Rebecca. I 
am under some delusion. For Heaven’s sake do not 
give way to this emotion.” 

“ You have been four days at home without coming 
to speak to me, Lewis. I aman outcast and a spectacle 
in my own house !—but goaway to the table of the Lord. 


affliction and humiliation. It well becomes you, after 
the sorrow you have brought to my heart.” 

“You must not allow yourself to be thus agitated, 
sir,” cried Mr. Bryce, as the distressed young clergyman 
smote his forehead, and looked wildly, first at Mrs. Chap- 
man and then at Rebecca. “ Remember the duties that 
you have this day to perform, and there is the Sabbath 
bell already sounding from Hillington kirk. Postpone, 
I beseech you, this trying matter, at least, until the ser- 
vices of the day are ended.” And saying this, Mr. Bryce, 
along with the now rallied Mrs. Chapman, succeeded in 
withdrawing Mr. Bannatyne from his wife’s apartment. 


—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
It was with a sad and perplexed spirit, on the same 
quiet Sabbath morning, that the Reverend Mr. Banna- 
tyne proceeded to Hillington kirk, and mounicd his 
pulpit to commence the public worship of the day. The 
reasoning of Mr. Bryce, on their way to the village, 
bencvolently intended to calm his mind regarding his 
conduct to Rebecca, by urging, in extenuation, the de- 
ceptive nature of the malady with which she was sus- 


Mrs. Chapman, by whom he had suffered himself to be 
persuaded, had but little effect aguinst the cutting con- 
viction of having caused suffering to her whom he loved 
above all objects on the earth, which now stung him 
with a thousand almost intolerable regrets. 

Never before had the beloved minister of Hillington 
begun the solemn duties of a sacramental cecasion with 
such an uncomfortable and disturbed mind. ‘There may 
have been some cause, he thought, for the represente- 
tions of Mrs. Chapman; but, at least, Rebecca had had 
reason enough left to feel bitterly the systematic cruelty 
with which he appeared to have treated her ; and, if she 
were now returning to perfect mental health, he was 
conscious of having caused her, perhaps, irreparable 
misery, at a time when he ought to have been her com- 
fort and her stay. “T'is true, his regret was in some sort 
needless, as applying to what could not now be recalled ; 
but when, in the course of his preaching, he unavoidably 
cast his eyes to where she now sat, as formerly, looking 
up in his face, and drinking in the word of Divine con- 
solation from his lips, as she had ever done, his heart 
yearned towards ber, as the best beloved of his soul ; and 
he could have gladly undertaken any personal suffering, 
if that could make up for one pang that he had unwit- 
tingly caused her to feel. 

What Mrs. Chapman had, by degrees, insinuated into 
Rebecca’s mind, to string it up to the pitch at which it 
was on this Sabbath morning, it were tedious now at any 
length to particularise. But with all the understood 
weakness and softness of her sex, the very intensity of 
her feclings upon a subject so precious to her, and so 
interwoven into her heart, as her husband's affections, 
gave her mind a strength, or at least, a tension, upon 
that particular point, of which her Lewis could have had 
no idea. She heard, therefore, his discourse this day 
with all the piety which the subject matter of it was cal- 
culated to promote ; but, instead of yet reading his com- 





Mr. Bannatyne was perfectly thunderstruck. But, fear- 


punction in his countenance, every thought that he 





Dispense with your own hands the sacred symbols of 


pected to be afflicted, and the probably ignorant zeal of 


uttered, that she was constrained to admire, only sent, 
with the approbation of it, an additional pang to the core 
of her heart, from the feeling that she had alienated and 
lost the regard of so admirable a man, azd so deeply be- 
loved a husband. 

When the sermon was ended, she felt an exhaustion 
coming over her, and pressed torward, on the opening of 
the tables, to take the sacrament on its first dispensation, 
in order the more speedily to retire to her home. By 
this time her mind was in a strangely excited state, and 
while the people sung the preliminary psalm, she was 
pressed forward among a few others, who were filling 
up the upper end of the tables, just at the time when 
Lewis was descending from his pulpit to preside at the 
first, after the manner of the Scottish chureh ; and, from 
the politeness of those around, or some chance cause, 
she was placed at the head almost beside her husband, 
and next to Mr. Bryce. who was, after the pastor, to 
ofliciate at the tables. 

When Mr. Bannatyne took his seat at the upper end 
of the tables, and found his Rebecca, whom he had been 
considering as a lunatic, and with whom he had had so 
unsatisfactory a scene in the morning, seated so near 
him at this ordinance, his feelings were such as it would 
not be easy by any words to convey a just idea. A 
series of events, very unlooked for, had made his wife 
and himself, who had for so long been to each other like 
the apples of their eyes, almost perfect strangers for 
several weeks; and the pleasure that he felt in seeing her 
thus recovered, and seated beside him at this sacred 
ordinance, was strangely dashed by what he knew was 
the state of her feelings with regard to himself. But the 
long extempore prayer was immediately proceeded in, 
and the abundance of the heart of the deeply-impressed 
minister gave forth things, in his fervent address to the 
Deity, which took their tone much from the emotions 
that struggled in his bosom with reference to her, whose 
case lay now so heavily on his spirit. 

It was no common prayer offered to the Father of 
mercies and the God of all grace and consolation, which 
now ascended up to Heaven from the burning heart of 
the pious minister of Hillington. Jt was an unbosoming 
of himself, and on the part of his people, to the Deity, 
which tonched the hearts of all present, with an unetion 
and a fire almost beyond utterance. He knew he was 
praying both for Rebecca and himself, as well as for his 
beloved communicants around, now also deeply affected ; 
but what she felt at every word that he uttered while 
standing trembling under the influence of her feelings, 
almost by his side, it would not be easy to find language 
to express, 

The assembly sat down; and the bread was broken 
and distributed to the disciples, while the whole congre- 
gation was melted in tears, and all thought they never 
had witnessed such deep feeling in their minister. But 
not a tear would come from the eyes ot Rebecca, al- 
though the crowding emotions which struggled for vent 
in her bosom were mounting fast to something surpass- 
ing the mastery of human infirmity. Continuing speak- 
ing to the communicants the words of consolation, while 
the elders went down the passes with the elements, as is 
the manner of the Scottish elureh, Mr. Bannatyne next 
“took the cup,” and gave one to the clergyman on his 
right; but, in handing the other to his left, he was so 
strangely overpowered and confused in his thoughts, that, 
instead of giving it to Mr. Bryce, who was the person 
next to him, he handed it at once to his own beloved 
wife. 

Rebecea, who was looking up in his face at the mo- 
ment, took the eup from his hand, and, putting it to her 
lips, drank of the symbolic wine, under the influence 
also of overpowering and absorbing feelings, which pre- 
vented her from being sensible to any impropriety, while 
the elders, who stood looking on, and the other people 
near, were quite struck with this strange and unexpected 
communication. 

To both, this was a peculiar and an awful moment. 
It was a solemn communicn of both with their Heavenly 
Father; but it was also an involuntary communion be- 
tween husband and wife, expressing thoughts and feel. 
ings which language could not evolve. “ He whose 
death we are now commemorating,” went on Mr. Ban- 
natyne, in his exhortation at the time to the communi- 
cants, “ who was himself deeply touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, enters into the closet of our inmost 
spirits, and draws the poison from the wounded mind; 
for, knowing our frame, and remembering that we are 
but dust, he forgiveth all our wanderings and healeth all 
our sorrows; and when heart and flesh do faint and fail, 
he has promised to be himself the strength that we need 
and our comfort for ever; that comfort and support, 
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which all who love Him ought, also, in this world of 
trial, to be constantly to each other.” 

At this moment the still solemnity of the communion 
was broken by a scream, which appalled every heart, to 
the outermost aisles of the church ; and the people simul. 
tancously rose to look round them for the cause. ‘The 
scream was from Rebecca; and what must have been 
passing in her bosom, while her Lewis uttered these 
words, no language can deseribe; but her cry was so 
loud, and yet so. mournful in its expression, that every 
heart was ‘pierced as with a sharp instrument, to the 
very extremity of the assembly, and all were horrified at 
the suspicion of what could have taken place to the lovely 
wife of their much-regarded minister. 

It was, indeed, a sad moment for him, and an awful 
interruption of the solemn services of the day. The 
working emotions of Rebecca, which she had mastered 
in her solitary chamber at Lawford, and borne up against 
during all the time of the supposed alienation of her hus- 
band’s affections, proved too strong for the cutting con- 
viction that she had on that morning been blaming him 
wrongfully ; and thus, all that was favourable to exciting 
the malady of her family, meeting together in her breast 
at the moment of their mutual communion, overpowered 
that reason, at last, of which she had so long been jeal- 
ous; and the unhappy Rebecca was obliged to be carried 
out of Hillington church, now evidently, at length, in the 
masterless paroxysms of insanity. 

—>——- 
CHAPTER XVII. 

It was a strange tale that was told from mouth to 
mouth through all the parish of Hillington, that the 
minister’s lady had gone out of her mind on the sacra- 
ment Sabbath day, and had screamed out in the kirk at 
the very communion table. It was asad event to all but 
one within the walls of the ancient mansion of Lawford. 

Every suspicion regarding her, which had been infus- 
ed by the crafty widow, and which the affectionate minis- 
ter had so des ply repented of indulging, was now fully 
confirmed, to Mrs, Chapman’s infinite gratification, by 
the manner which the unhappy lady evinced, during the 
frightful insensibility of madness. The experience of 
the past would not from henceforth allow Mr. Bannatyne 
to absent himself trom her: she now exhibited a general 
alarm whenever he came near her; and when, in particu- 
Jar, he spoke to ler with kindness, she seemed ready to 
hide herself in the very stone of the wall, in her maniac 
anxicty to flee from his presence. 

Rebecca now, with the wild but pathetic obstinacy of 
the peculiar state of her mind, took up her abode in the 
chamber next to that deserted one before alluded to, 
which contained the portraits of her line of ancestors, most 
of whom had spent the last days of their unhappy exist- 
ence in that very apartment to which she from this time 


—and see you there abroad—is that not the Lady’s Linn 
on the height, where she drowned herself, poor soul! 
when the evil spirit mastered her? I will not leave this 
room, sir—never till the last !” 

“God help her, poor heart!" said Mr. Prior, turning 
away his head, and wiping off the tears which started 
into his eyes. 

“And I am happy to see you too, doctor—good doc- 
tor,” she continued, smiling with melancholy wildness 
in that gentleman’s face, as she clung to his arm, “ and 
I love you—love you much, Doctor Heywood, for you 
were the man that got my Lewis and me married. These 
were happy days, doctor ! but Lewis has quite changed, 
and hates me now; does he not, goody ?—you told me 
so,” she said, with a bitter expression, as she turned 
towards Mrs. Chapman. “ But I thought he bad made 
it up with me one Sabbath day in Hillington church, 
when he gave me the red wine to drink, out of the silver 
cup, with his own hand, and the tables were covered with 
a white linen cloth before me; but a darkness came 
across my eyes, and a ringing rung in my ears, and the 
owls seemed to scream from the rafters of the kirk, and 
voices sounded from the hollows of the steeple, and the 
minister and all left me alone at the Lord’s table, and 
I’ve never seen him since. Alas, for me !” 

The gentlemen descended, much affected, to the room 
below, where the melancholy minister waited to receive 
them ; anda serious and lengthened consultation took 
place as to what was to be done in regard to the unfor- 
tunate lady. 

One of the first things that struck Doctor Heywood, 
on his entrance once more into Lawford House, and 
especially on his ascending to the apartment which Re- 
becca had chosen, was a palpable error in his own man- 
agement in regard to her who might now be called his 
patient, and which arose from the character of his mode 
of philosophising upon insanity, as was briefly hinted at 
several chapters back. ‘The doctor had accustomed him- 
self so much to generalise the application of principles 
which he understood with perspicacity, that he overlook- 
ed those details of practice and those considerations of 
exception and individuality, which so essentially change 
the bearings of many general conclusions. Had he 
attended, as he ought, to the history of the maladie héré- 
ditaire of the Priors of Lawford, he would have seen at 
once the great effect of the constant presence of those 
objects which handed down to each generation a crowd 
of associations, calculated to keep constantly before the 
mind all the sad circumstances which that history fur- 
nished ; and, in venturing to advise the marriage of Re- 
becea, he would have carefully withdrawn her, trom that 
moment, from the scene of the afflictions which had 
almost destroyed the house of Lawford. 

There were other things that occurred to him, in con- 
sequence of what fell from Rebecca as well as from what 





would cling and claim as her own. In the mean time, 
letters with the painful intelligence of what had occurred 
had reached her uncle, and, in three days after the event, 
the old gentleman had returned to Lawford, in company 
with the valued friend of the family, Doctor Heywood. 

It was asad sight for the worthy doctor, who had 
taken so much interest on behalf of Mrs. Bannatyne, to 
sce ber as he did on his arrival at Lawford ; and it was 
a sadder meeting which took place in that ominous 
chamber between her and her excellent and grieved uncle. 
Yet she was perfectly tranquil, and even wildly sensible. 
Her face was pale and her eyes were dilated ; and though 
she said little and looked humbled and sad in their faces, 
there was a touching pathos in the tones of her voice, 
which melted the hearts of her visiters with sorrow. 

“ Uncle, good uncle,” she said, caressingly hanging on 
the old man, “how long is it since I have seen you? 
Many a weary day have I spent in Lawtord since you 
lett us; and are you really come back to see me at last ? 
Bless you, uncle! but I am happy to see you! Yes, 1 
am very happy. Iam quite happy now! for I always 
knew it was ordained I should come to this little room 
at last. And here TI shall remain by day and by night, 
until the ladder is let down for me to climb to heaven 
by ; and then I shall mount—mount—aspire and strug- 
gle :—how fincly saith the poet, 


‘Oh, the pain—the bliss of dying !’ 


What makes you look so sad, sir ?” 

“Tam sad for you, Rebecea. I wish you would leave 
this room, and come down stairs again.” 

“Oh, no, no, dear uncle! are not these all our ancestors’ 
pictures in that next room, that I am so well acquainted 
with? Did not my father and grandfather live in this 
room, and look out at this little window, till the day of 
their deaths? Did not my grand-aunt live in this room 


was related by the minister himself, that made him re- 
solve carefully to sift the conduct of those who were 
much in the way of his patient; but, before he could 
obtain opportunity of any other than a general conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Chapman, he heard with surprise that the 
latter lady had talked of giving up her charge, for what 
cause he could not learn, while, in the mean time, chance 
threw him in the way of a very familiar and unexpected 
tele-a-léte with Mrs. Dryburgh. Having, besides, per- 
ceived something in the manner of Rebecca, which quite 
cheered him as to what could be done for her, and hav- 
ing found little satisfaction in what he could learn from 
Mrs. Chapman, he was well pleased, for the present, to 
encourage the communicative spirit of the loquacious 
Lady Bicknel. 
“ Weel, sir, dear me, doctor,” said the lady, “ but it’s 
a pity that ye ha’e gi’en up the doctor trade ; ye’ll excuse 
me, tor I hear you so much roosed up for your skill an’ 
sense, an’ ye hue sic a notion of the women’s complaints, 
and sic a handicraft about them, Mr. Heywood, that it 
maun be a perfect pleasure to sce you lay your finger on 
a pulse. But I'm thinking the minister’s wife is in a 
state that’s beyond your skill. Ae, but she’s a heavy 
handfu’ to the puir minister, an’ she never was a wife 
for the like of him. Noo, if onything was happening her 
—which would be a great relief, nae doubt, frae the 
way she’s in—I’m just thinking what the minister 
would do, the dear gentleman :—what think ye, doctor?” 
“ Really, Mrs. Dryburgh, I have formed no opinion; 
but what makes you talk upon such a supposition ?” 
“Oo, sir, it ’s no a’thegither my suppose—it ’s Mrs. 
Chapman’s suppose, too ; for the puir demented creature 
canna live lang in yon way, for she eats just nothing. 
Now, if ought were happening, I ken somebody that 
would jump at the minister. Od, but I maybe shouldna 


“ Why not tell me, Mrs. Dryburgh, if I’m such a man 
about the women as you say ?” 

“ Deed, sir, as you're a jocose sort o’ man, an’ likes a 
crack, I can tell you, that that sneck-drawing widow 
would gie the very eye out of her head for the minister's 
little finger, if that dowie creature the present Mrs, 
Bannatyne were awa’, an’ I dinna see but ye might 
speak a gude word for her yeursel, Mr. Heywood, (if 
onything should be likely to happen,) an’ if she got an 
inkling o’ that, I’m sure the very thought 0’ ’t would gar 
her wait on this demented lady, till see what might turn 
about.” 

A light flashed across the mind of Doctor Heywood, 
at this conclusion of the speech, that raised thoughts and 
suspicions on the instant, the bare idea of which almost 
took his breath from him. But, suppressing any indica. 
tion of the ideas that had struck him, he merely said, — 

“T’ve certainly heard of such things as parties specu. 
lating about prospective marriages in this way, but, hav. 
ing no skill in matchmaking, I cannot pretend even to 
form an opinion upon the subjeet: but now, Mrs. Dry. 
burgh, allow me to ask you, if, in your intercourse back- 
wards and forwards with Mrs. Chapman, and as far as 
you had opportunity of observing Mrs. Bannatyne, before 
the period of her screaming out in the church, you wit- 
nessed any particular repugnance, on her part, to the 
company of her husband ?” 

“ Why, sir, as to repugnance, ye see, sir, I canna just 
say, doctor ; but if you would make your meaning a wee 
thought clearer, and not use such lang-nebbed words, I 
would answer you to the best o’ my pith ; for, to tell you 
the truth, although I was weel brought up at the buird- 
ing schools, an’ the tip-top masters, I have not what ye 
ca’ much dictionary learning.” 

“ Have you ever observed, madam,” said Mr. Heywood, 
with some shortness of manner at the dawdling talk- 
ativeness of Lady Bicknel, “ that Mrs. Bannatyne seemed 
to havea dread to meet with her husband, or did you 
ever hear her express alarm at the idea of his visiting 
her?” 

“Why, sir, to speak the honest truth, I never heard 
her speak much at all. But Mrs. Chapman told me that 
she was quite against his seeing her, which I thought 
very unnatural. And yet, one day, now when ye re- 
mind me XK 

“ Well, madam ?” 

“TI thought it very odd after that; for I heard her say, 
sae pitiful, to Mrs. Chapman, ‘ Does my Lewis never 
offer to eome to see his forlorn Rebecca ?’ that was the 
very words, and the puir young lady looked sae wistful. 
But then ye ken, sir, she was not hersel, an’ quite mau- 
nered in her mind.” 

* And what did Mrs. Chapman say to that ?” 

“JT didna hear ony reply, sir, an’ I think the widow 
only shook her head.” : 
Doctor Heywood rose hastily, and began with long 
and rapid strides to pace up and down the room. 

In a few minutes after, he was out and through the 
house, looking for an opportunity of speaking privately 
with Mr. Bannatyne. 

“Have you attended to my wishes, sir,” he said, 
somewhat abruptly, on meeting him, “ not to go near 
your lady’s apartment, since my return to Lawford ?” 
“TI have never seen my poor Rebecca since your arri- 
val here, sir,” said the minister, with a melancholy ex- 
pression, “and your injunctions are exceedingly painful ; 
besides, were it not for my confidence in you, I should 
be strongly inclined to doubt of their wisdom.” 

“ You speak, as most men do, from your feelings and 
wishes only, and little from reason, my dear sir,” said 
the doctor: “you must give me your entire confidence, 
Mr. Bannatyne; for this is the physician’s first requisite 
for success: have I it, or not?” 

“You have it unreservedly, sir,” said the minister ; 
“for heaven’s sake do as you will in my house, only re- 
store to me, if it be possible, my beloved Rebecca.” 

“ Then, sir, remain where you are until I return,” and 
without another word the doctor left him alone. 

But a few minutes elapsed, in painful mental suffering, 
when the doctor again entered the room, accompanied 
by Mr. Prior. 

“T have brought you together, gentlemen,” he said, 
“in order that you may both judge of the result of a con- 
versation I have just had with that viper, Mrs. Chapman. 
You start, as all good men do, at unexpected treachery ; 
but had you seen as much as I have of the baseness of 
the base, of the cruelties practised upon those who are 
least able to bear mental pain, and that on the conveni- 
ent plea of their insanity, you would be no way astonish- 
ed at what I have now discovered. In two words, I am 
convinced that this woman, whom we all trusted, whom 








tell you, sir.” 
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was the means of recommending to this respected fami- 
y, has been practising on the mind of her unhappy lady, 
for the parpose of sending her ultimately to the grave, 
sith the presumptuous hope of one day sitting in her 
wn chair at the head of Mr. Bannatyne’s table! Well 
may you be astonished, sir, living as you have lived, and 
pecupied as you have been. Even / would be incredu- 
Jous, after all I have seen, did I not know that the whole 
struggle of selfishness in this world consists in one spe- 
ies of mind taking advantage of another,—the cunning 
ceeiving the upright and virtuous,—the coarse fattening 
upon the sufferings of the fine,—the obtuse and cruel 
hmaking a prey of the sensitive 5 until the capacity to 
feel is justly regarded as a misfortune, and one half of 


f the other. : : 
“ Your astonishment silences you,” continued the doc- 


or, after a pause, “ and you wish to be further satisfied ? 
You shall be so, fully, else 1 am mistaken, if you will 
sbserve the result of my communication with this per- 
son, and the representation she is likely to make to her 
hnost injured lady. This you shall soon do, if you will 
‘ondescend to place yourselves where you can overhear 
You consent? Then follow me. We 
an get, unobserved, into the recess, immediately con- 
tiruous to Mrs. Bannatyne’s apartment.” 

They all proceeded towards the chamber: but while 
he minister expressed the relief that Doctor Heywood’s 
pinion had given to his mind, he almost feared when he 

reverted to the painful scene in the church, that the sur- 
nise vas too joyful to be true ; and put further questions 
as to the likely nature of the disorder, as well as to the 
ecessity of such a mode of satisfying themselves, as they 
ow were unwillingly about to adopt. 

“ Did you know, sir,” said the doctor, “ how many per- 
sons have been persuaded that they were insane, or actu- 
ally made so by others, when under the influence of 
strong feeling, you would not spare any pains to get at 
¥ bottom of the character of those who are chiefly 


hat mere desponding hypochondriasis, which may be 
ransient in its duration like a fit of passion or of sor- 
ow, is all that at present divides her from her family, 
pnd has been entirely brought on, I conceive, by the cun- 
hing arts of this horrid woman. But haste, and we shall 
peedily ascertain.” 

When the gentlemen had mounted the stairs, and 
laced themselves where they could plainly hear what 
passed between Mrs. Chapman and Rebecca, the low 
murmuring tone of plaintive sorrow, in which the latter 
poke in answer to the widow, struck upon the heart of 
wis with such affecting impression, that he was with 
lifliculty prevented from rushing at once into the room. 

“To leave me again, did you say ?” said Rebecca, her 
oice rising as she seemed to meditate upon the widow’s 
rords; “you cannot mean so, Mrs. Chapman! Not, 

rely, without seeing me and his child.” 

“I heard no wish of the kind expressed,” said the 
idow: “truly, madam, I pity you deeply. She who has 
utlived the affections of a husband that she loves, has 
ittle inducement to prolong a neglected existence.” 

“ What a change has come over the spirit of my life!” 
aid Rebecca, resuming her plaintive tone: “even this 
ery morning | rose unusually refreshed, for my dreams 

ere of Lewis and my lovely baby, and the thoughts 

hat used to hang like a heaviness on my heart seemed 

have vanished before some unusual sunshine. But now 

ut is gone again, and I am weary, weary of my life. 

eglected ?—lost the affections of my husband ?—was 
ot that the word you said, Mrs. Chapman ?” 

“Yes, madam, that was the word ; and before I should 

- so used, I would——would do some rashness—I am a 
trong passioned woman, but ee 

“Why don’t you say it all?” 

“T would slip out of this room when the gloaming 
aime down, and end my life and my wrongs at the bot- 

i of that linn there on the height among the trees.” 


“What frightful temptation is this coming over me ?” 
id Rebecca, with a shudder. “ Woman, what is this 
«1 hint at? I see something horrid in your face.” 

The widow merely looked at her, and shook her head. 
“Surely, Mrs. Chapman, you are not advising me to 
tke away the life that God hath given me! And have 
not a baby—a lovely baby, and my Lewis will not 
bme and see him or me? Neglect! pity! what words 
¢ these that I have been hearing of late? and from 
ou? Your pity, woman! that art eating my bread, 
nd ought to comfort me under my tria!s. What is this? 
an this be called insanity? Am I a maniac because I 





he would not see me?” 


“ Not exactly, madam; but I told him—that 

“Wretch! there is guilt in your face! your tongue 
falters, and your eye quails at my questions. What 
thought is this breaks upon me? Now I remember the 
horrible insinuations you uttered to that ignorant crea- 
ture, Mrs. Dryburgh, while I lay on my sick couch. 
Now I see it all! You have made me contemptible in 
the eyes of my beloved husband! You have persuaded 
me against my own convictions alinost into madness 
itself. When I think of all that I can now recollect, a 
crowd of horrible suspicions rises into my brain, that I 
can hardly attribute to humanity. Out, vile woman! 
thaf speakest to me of the drowning pool of the lady’s linn, 
and hast put evil and alienation between me and my hus- 
| or 


” 





banc 

What an impression there is in talent! what a majesty 
in truth! As Rebecca spoke, her delicate figure seemed 
to tower upwards into the size of an incensed queen, 
while the qnailing widow sunk lower and lower, until, 
overwhelmed with confusion that the other had pene- 
trated her, she at last sunk in supplication at her feet. 

“You wrong me, lady,” said the alarmed widow; 
“ your own mind is wronging us both. If Mr. Banna- 
tyne was as before, surely 

“T will not hear you, widow! You are deceiving me 
about Lewis. He loves me still: I know he does; for, 
when we sat together at the table of the Lord in Hilling- 
ton church, I myself saw the affection that beamed in 
his eye: and he prayed for me—I know it was for me, 
until the big tears rolled down his trembling lips, and he 
gave me the cup with his own hand. I will go down 
this instant and humble myself before him. I will con- 
fess that my poor mind has wandered, and that my tem- 
per requires indulgence. Give me my shawl. Nay, at- 
tempt not to prevent me—for a woman's affection is 
strong as death, and mighty as the grave—as the grave, 
woman! where it only can be ended.” 

Voices were now heard in the adjacent apartment :— 
“Stand back—come forth!” said Mr. Heywood, as the 
panting minister came forward, eager to receive into his 
arms his distracted wife ; and, as they retired a few paces 
into the large ante-room, the door burst open, and Rebec- 
ca, followed by the widow, issued hastily forth. 

Her start at the sight of the three gentlemen was nei- 
ther so sudden nor so alarmed as that of Mrs. Chapman. 
Standing stock-still for a moment, while no one had as 
yet the power to move, she gave a slight scream of joy, 
and threw herself forward into her husband's arms. 

“T knew you would come to see me! I was sure you 
would not quite desert me! Oh! Lewis,’ she said, look- 
ing piteously in his face, as she held him round the 
neck, “ forgive and pity the wandering and the weakness 
of your poor Rebecca.” 

“T have been deceived, Rebecca,” he said, at length, 
as he dried his eyes, while Mr. Prior, and even the phy- 
sician, were also affected to tears. “I have been abused. 
I have been misrepresented. I never wished to desert 
you. I will watch over you myself from hence, and be 
a stay to you in all your wanderings; for you are my 
wife—my valued, my adored wife. Now, come down 
with me, and away from that detestable woman, and this 
day shall be a day of rejoicing at Lawford.” 

“And my uncle, too!” she said, grasping hold of his 
hands—* my dear uncle: surely 1 am not quite astray 
in my mind, or I should not so tecl the joy of this happy 
moment. And has this woman been deceiving you too? 
Alas, widow, it was cruel of you to vex the hearts of 
those who loved as we have done.” 

“ Hence, cockatrice!” exclaimed Doctor Heywood, 
swelling with indignation, as he looked on the abashed 
and confounded widow. “ Woman, you are not fit to 
live in a world where there is already so much misery, 
when you could have the heart to drive to temporary 
madness such a swect spirit as this !” 

Why need we tell further what more happened at Law- 
ford, to the joy and pleasure of all the kind hearts who 
dwelt far and near in the parish of Hiilington? What- 
ever distraction of the mind had happened to Rebecca 
was soon dispelled by the affectionate conduct and con- 
stant society of her husband, and the judicious attention 
of Doctor Heywood ; the latter, after Mrs. Chapman was 
disgracefully dismissed, insisting updn an entire change 
of scene to Rebecca, and that she might be taken from 
beside the unpleasant associations connected with the 
history of her ancestors. The health of her mind was 
fully completed by an easy excursion to the capital, and 
was insured by an ultimate removal entirely from the 
old mansion of the family. 





answer me one question—did Mr. Bannatyne really say 


now passed away, and Rebecca is still the beloved wife 
of Mr. Bannatyne, without experience, or dread, 6f any 
mental aberration ; living in tranquillity and happiness, 
mother of a numerous family of promising sons and 
daughters, who, the uncle having died at a good old age, 
have since grafted the name ot Bannatyne, with good 
hopes and prospects, upon the ancient designation of the 
Priors of Lawford. 

Note—The names and local allusions in this story, as 
in that of L idy Barbara of Carloghie, are entirely ‘ima- 
ginary, and we abstain trom all particulars, for reasons 
which must be obvious to the reader. That in forming 
a connection so interesting as inarriage, however, atten- 
tion should be given to many enquiries of the deepest im- 
portance to individuals, both for their own sakes and that 
of gencrations of posterity, will be evident from a little 
consideration of what experience has ascertained, and 
physiological enquiries have set forth. This is indeed 
the true moral of many painful cases of the sort we al- 
lude to, that have come within our personal enquiries, 
and which we have endeavoured to illustrate in the 
Dominie’s tale. 

The facts illustrative of the well-established doctrine 
of the transmission from generation to generation of pe- 
culiar qualities, both physical and mental, are not only 
most curious and interesting, philosophically, but deserves 
a much greater degree of attention practically, than they 
usually meet with from a thoughtless world, unwilling to 
learn what is most important for it to know, and con- 
stantly swayed, upon such a subject, by some predomi- 
nating motive of passion, which, tor the time being, is 
all in all. 

That, in the transmission of life, both animal and vege- 
table, every thing is uniformly after its kind, is a rule of 
nature observed trom the beginning; and to its extreme 
importance to vurselves and our posterity in the forma- 
tion of unions, and the entailing of existence, we would 
do well to take heed. Hence the decided characteristics 
observable in families, not only in bodily form or strength, 
but for virtue or for vice, for feebleness or for capacity, 
especially where their position obliges them much to 
marry among each other. “In this way,’ says Dr. 
Gregory (not to speak at present of the obvious mental 
qualities Dy which many of the prominent families of 
Europe are distinguished,) “ parents freque ntly live over 
again in their offspring ; certainly children are born simi- 
lar to their progenitors, not only in expression of counte- 
nance and form of body, but also in the character of their 
minds, in their virtues and their vices. The imperial 
Claudian family, for a long time flourished at Rome, 
brave, fierce, proud: it produced the crue] Tiberius, who 
was a most gloomy tyrant; it numbered among its mem- 
bers a Caligula, a Claudius, an Agrippina, and at last, 
alter a duration of six hundred years, terminated in Nero 
himseli”—Gregory Conspect. Medicine Theoretice, p. 4, 
Edin. 1815. 

Not only are the mental qualities very generally trans- 
mitted (though rarely to ull their extent of power,) but 
also the peculiar conformations of the person. 

“Tt appears to be a general fact,” says Dr. Prichard, 
“that all connate varieties of structure, or peculiarities 
which are congenital, or which form a part of the natu- 
ral constitution impressed on an individual from his 
birth, or rather from the commencement of his organisa- 
tion, whether they happen to descend to him from a long 
inheritance, or to spring up for the first time in his own 
person,—for this is perhaps altogether indifferent,—are 
apt to reappear in his offspring. It may be said, in 
other words, that the organisation of the offspring is al- 
ways modelled according to the type of the original 
structure of the parent. 

“On the other hand, changes produced by external 
causes In the appearance or constitution of the individual 
are temporary, and, in general, acquired characters are 
transient; they terminate with the individual, and have 
no influence on the progeny.” 

This transmission, through families, of original con- 
formation, applics not only to external form and pecu- 
liarities of shape, &c., but to the type of character and 
disposition, or even to some malformations of the mind 
or constitution, usually denominated disease. Of the for- 
mer sort many curious instances are on record, as the 
case mentioned by Maupertius and adyerted to by Prich- 
ard, of two families in Germany which had been distin- 
guished, for several generations, by six fingers on each 
hand, and as many toes on each foot. The instance of 
the family of Jacob Riche, the surgeon of Berlin, belong- 
ing to one of these, is curious, who had the twelve tocs 
and fingers. He inherited this from his mother and 
grandmother: the latter was marricd to a man of the 








¢ my husband ? Woman, you are imposing upon me ; 
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ordinary make, to whom she bore eight children, four of| 
whem had only the ordinary number of these, like the 
father, and the other four had the long and short sizes 
like the mother. 

‘There are even instances of similar peculiarities run- 
ning through familics mentioned by Pliny. ‘The Philo- 
sophical ‘Transactions record an instance where the writer 
had known of the transmission of supernumerary fingers 
and toes for four generations; and in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. iv., is an account of a 
family at Iver who for nine generations had transmitted 
a peculiarity of this sort, in general only through the 
women. ‘The imperial house of Austria has had trans- 
mitted through it, for many centuries, as we learn from 
Archdeacon Coxe, a singular thickness of the upper lip, 
which is believed to have been originally introduced into 
the Hapsburg family by an intermarriage with the an- 
cient house of Jagellon. 

But it is a singular and wise provision of Nature, that 
though she transmits, until accident terminates them, 
these her own original formations, she never transmits 
the external mutilations or alterations performed by man, 
as in the case of cutting off of limbs or splitting of ears, 
or docking of the tails of animals. Were she to do this, 
human caprice, fancy, or fashion, would soon throw all 
nature into monstrous confusion. 

But the liability of the peculiaritics of the mind, and 
even of some of the more rooted diseases interwoven into 
the constitution, to be transmitted and entailed upon 
one's posterity, deserve a degree of attention which the 
subject seldom receives even from the more thinking 
part of mankind. 

“Tt is well known to medical practitioners,” adds Dr. 
Prichard, “that (the doctrine of transmission) equally 
applies to those minute varieties of organisation which 
give rise to peculiarities of habit or temperament, and 
predispose to a variety of morbid affections, as deafness, 
scrofulous complaints, and the whole catalogue of disor- 
ders in the nervous system. Even those singular pecu- 
liaritics termed idiosyncrasies are often hereditary, as in 
the instance of a remarkable susceptibility of the action 
of particular medicines, such as mercury.”’—Prichard’s 
Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, vol. ii. 
p- 539., &c. , 

Insanity, as a disease, like other diseases which, being 
inwrought into the physical constitution, is transn.issible, 
would scem, from its connection with the brain, to par- 
take of the hereditary qualities both of body and mind. 
Upon the general subject, however, we have been favour- 
ed, since the foregoing story was written, with a com- 
munication from our respected friend, Sir Andrew Hal- 
liday, of Hampton Court, M. D., formerly physician to 
his majesty, when Duke of Clarence, then living at Bushy, 
and himself author of some tracts on insanity,—which 
we consider peculiarly valuable. Sir Andrew, speaking 
of the admitted effects of families constantly intermarry- 
ing among each other, says, “ That it deteriorates the 
race, is a fact known to all men; and that diseases acci- 
dentally engendered very soon become hereditary, is 
equally well established ; and insanity, as a bodily dis- 
case, is one of those that are easily continued from onc 
generation to another. Yet the fact seems not so well 
known, or is not attended to as it ought, that it is the 
physical qualities of the male parent, whether good or 
bad, that are chiefly formed in the offspring, and the 
mental endowments of the mother: that is, a strong 
healthy father will have a strong healthy son, even 
though the mother may be so discased or delicate, as not 
to survive the birth: but a puny father will never have 
a healthy progeny, even though marricd to the finest 
woman in the nation.” 

“Insanity,” he goes on, philosophically, “arises from 
physical causes, that is, weakness or irregularity in the 
construction of the instruments of the mind. ‘The healthy 
strong energetic father gives the instruments which, 
when cultivated in earliest infaney, by the sound mind 
of a superior mother, forms the man of talent; and no- 
thing else will do it.” 

The extensive observation of Sir Andrew, both at home 
and on the continent, as weil as his sound natural saga- 
city, entitles his opinion, on such subjects, to the highest 
consideration ; and had these important conclusions been 
as widely made known as it is our wish to make them, 
many painful cases of family distress, from the apprehen- 
sion of insanity, which have come under our own ob- 
servation, where sensitive and high-minded females were 
the sufferers, might have been greatly mitigated, er ra- 
ther, as we believe, entirely saved. a : 

With regard to the effects of particular families mar- 
rying for many generations continually among each 
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which forms such an objection to hereditary honours, 
and which furnishes such men as the late President Jef- 


ferson with his republican sneer against the sovereigns of ¥ " fi og iu t t i ce § rt] {f Gx ct W { tg 


Europe, we have met with many facts that we consider 
curious and interesting, but none so little known or so 


applicable as two for which we are indebted to the same] py gererriva THE ANOMALIES IN THE LITERARY CHARACTER ty 


authority. When the first De Bruise, grandfather of the 
Scottish hero, obtained from David I. the lordship of An- 
nandale, north of the Tweed, the Celtic inhabitants, whom 
he found on his new property, were too proud and inde- 
pendent to do any menial labour for a Saxon, as Bruise ori- 
ginally was; consequently, when he planned his castle 
of Lochmaben, he was obliged to import from England 
all his domestic establishment to do the work of building. 
These he located near him, and as they inereased he 
formed them into four divisions, founding for them towns, 
which are known to this day by the names of the Four|t 


Towns of Lochmaben. The people who formed this] which it is part of the plan of the “ Library” to make 


English colony were, by the natives around, so despised, 
that they were shunned as if they had been lepers, and 
obliged constantly to marry among themselves: they]! 
have long formed a distinct race, and are called by their 


common appellation, although all the reasons that origin. or the stomach, has long been a debated point; it will le 
ally made them so have for centuries ceased to exist. found that Mr. Madden places it in the digestive organs, } 
and the instances he has selected are well chosen for his 


These people are so evidently inferior to all around them, 
that no one has ever risen up among them who has 


shown any qualities to remove the stigma by which they] theory. Instead of pitying the mental sufferings of men 
are known. ‘They are even lower in stature than the of genius, our author calls upon us to extend sympathy 
to their physical ills. The bodily afflictions of Burns, 
Cowper, Byron and Scott, are forcibly drawn, and Cowper's 
and litigious race ;——characteristics certainly bespeak-| afflictions traced to religious monomania. The tone of 
the remarks is candid, and the whole essay exhibits re. 
search, and is written in a philosophical spirit. 


usual standard of Scotsmen; and Sir Andrew thinks 
they have less than common physical strength, besides 
being known in the neighbourhood as “a quarrelsome 


ing no enlarged capacity. 

The other instance is to be found in the small island 
of Lismore, in Argyleshire, where a colony of English 
was originally planted by the Bishop of the Isles, under 


similar circumstances. ‘These foreigners being despised! Genius, says,—* This is a very valuable and interesting 

1 > ¥ » » i Le 7 eS » , vy, ” . . . . | 
and avoided for the menial services they performed for] work, full of new views and curious deductions.” Again 
— These volumes ought to be read by every literary 


the priesthood, and forced to continue intermarrying 
among themselves, became so deteriorated in every manly 


quality, as to obtain the local soubriquet of the Lismore| person, and we dismiss them with cordial approbation.” | 


sheep; and, to ery “baa,” like that animal, in the pre- 


sence of a native of this island, is so mortal an offence, contains some observations of striking import—the arm 
against ennui furnished by good books are truly invalu- 
sequence of this trick upon the Lismore men. Some] able; books are a resource in every privation to those who 
other instances of similar effects from colonisation in the] have learned their value, and have a cultivated taste for 
isine are given, as we helieve, by Calonnt David Moment, their enjoyment. Seneca might well exclaim that “leisure 
without books is the sepulture of the living soul.” 


that, during the American war, when some of them had 
enlisted in the army, bloody quarrels were often the con- 


in his “Sketches of the Highland Regiments.” 
—_ 
EXCERPTS. 


calculated to exist in Europe; double the number in Af- 
rica; more than treble the amount in Asia. Supposing 


that America and the Australian territories only contain| character of a medical »an;—popular as that book was, 
one half of what Europe possesses, we may boldly as-]| we imagine the present will be more generally souglt 


sert that more than 100,000 individuals die every day on 
this globe. A man whose life has not exceeded thirty 
years, must have escaped about 1400 times this frightful 
destruction. 

No man would wish to be alone in this world, not even 
the miser, although he could possess all—not even the 
envious man, although surrounded by ruins. 


The modest man has every thing to gain, the proud] able race, subject to many infirmities, both of mind and) 


man has every thing to lose; for modesty always comes 
in contact with generosity—pride with envy. 

Morality raises a more lofty and more imposing tribu- 
nal than the laws of man; religion not only ordains that 
we should do no evil, but that we should do good; not 
only that we shall appear virtuous, but that we should be 
so in reality—depending not upon public esteem, which 
may be acquired, but upon our own esteem, which never 
deceives us. 

‘The number of individuals who have received the title 
of Pope has been 354; a long “ succession.” 

The follies of philosophy have been the squaring the 
circle, the perpetual motion, the inextinguishable lamp, 
attraction and repulsion, the philosopher’s stonc, the uni- 
versal solvent, the elixir of life, the influence of the stars, 
and the raising of spirits. ‘These several subjects have 
absorbed in the last tifty generations, the lives of at least 
10,000 men in each, and the veneration or fear of the 
vulgar in all ranks. 

In 1829, the British and Foreign Bible Society had 
circulated, in twenty-five years, eleven millions of copies 
of the Jewish Scriptures, in one hundred and fifty lan- 
guages; a calculation has been made that the cost of 
editing and printing was a million sterling ; paper ano- 
ther million, and in binding £825,000, in round numbers 
fourteen millions of dollars. Where is the result? 








ether, considered to be so deteriorating to any race, 





known in places where such works might otherwise 


ne ever a physician, and the following pages give evidence 
About one hundred and fifty millions of people are] i}¢ he has been a student of no ordinary kind. Hi 
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BY R. R. MADDEN, ESQ. 


Author of “ Travels in Turkey,"’ &c. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The following work is of a literary character superior 
o the general productions of the press, and of that kind 


1ever penetrate. 
Whether the seat of the mind is in the brain, the spine, 


An able London critic, speaking of the Infirmities of 


The chapter on the advantages of literary pursuits 


The Author has dropped the title of M. D, ; he is how. 


previous work, Travels in Turkey, exhibits him in tle 


—<— 
CHAPTER I. 


THE EFFECTS OF LITERARY HABITS. Fi 


<i 
It is generally admitted that literary men are an irrit- 


body ; that worldly prosperity and domestic happiness) 
are not very often the result of their pursuits. 

Eccentricity is the “ badge of all their tribe ;” and s0 
many errors accompany their career, that fame and 
frailty would almost seem to be inseparable companions. 
Perhaps it is wisely ordained that such should be the case, 
to check the pride of human intellect, and to render those} 
humbler capacities contented with their lot, to whom n1- 
ture has denied the noblest of her gifts. 

It is the unfortunate tendency of literary habits 
enamour the studious of the seclusion of the closet, an! 
to render them more conversant with the philosophy a” 
erudition of bygone times, than with the sentiments an 
feelings of their fellow-men. Their knowledge of tle 
world is, in a great measure, derived from books, nt 
from an acquaintance with its active duties ; and the cov 
sequence is, that when they venture into its busy haunt, 
they bring with them a spirit of uncompromising inde: 
pendence, which arrays itself at once against every pre)! 
dice they have to encounter: such a spirit is but! 
calculated to disarm the hostility of any casual opponent 
or in the circle where it is exhibited “to buy golde 
opinions” of any “ sorts of people.” If the felicitous & 
ample of the poet of the drawing room seduce them i" 
the haunts of fashionable life, they find themselves st 
less in their element ; the effort to support the dignity % 
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genius in a common-place conversation, costs them, per- 
haps, more fatigue than the composition of half a volume 
would occasion in their study. Or if any congenial topic 
engage attention, they may have the good sense to sub- 
due their ardour, and endeavour to assume an awkward 
air of fashionable nonchalance ; they may attempt to be 
agreeable, they may seem to be at ease, but they are on 
the stilts of literary abstraction all the time, and they 
cannot bow them down to kiss the crimson robe of good 
society with graceful homage. But these are the minor 
inconveniences that arise from long indulgence in literary 
habits; the graver ones are those that arise from im- 
paired health and depressed spirits, the inevitable conse- 
quences of excessive mental application. Waywardness 
of temper, testiness of humour and capriciousness of 
conduct, result from this depression ; and under such cir- 
cumstances the errors of genius are estimated too often 
by their immediate consequences, without any reference 
to predisposing causes. The tact is, the _ carriage of 
genius is unlikely to conciliate strangers, while its foibles 
are calculated to weary even friends, and its very glory 
to make bitter rivals of its contemporaries and comrades. 

Accordingly we find that its ashes are hardly cold, 
before its frailties are raked up from the tomb, and baited 
at the ring of biography, till the public taste is satiated 
with the sport. It is only when its competitors are 
gathered to their fathers, and the ephemeral details of 
trivial feuds, of petty foibles, and private scandal, are 
buried with their anthors, that the conduct of genius 
begins to be understood, and its character to be fairly 
represented. 

The luminary itself at last engages that attention 
which had previously been occupied with the speck upon 
its disc. It was nearly a quarter of a century before 
“the malignant principles of Milton” gave the world 
sufficient tine to ascertain there was such a poem in ex- 
istence as Paradise Lost. Only three thousand copies of 
it were sold in eleven years, while eight thousand copies of 
a modern novel have been disposed of in as many days ; 
but we need not go back to the age of Milton for evidence 
of the tardy justice that is done to genius. Ten years 
ago the indiscretions of Shelley had rendered his name 
an unmentionable one to ears polite ; but there is a reac- 
tion in public opinion, and whatever were his follies, his 
virtues are beginning to be known, and his poetry to be 
justly appreciated. It unfortunately happens that those 
who are disqualified by the limits of their capacities for 
the higher walks of learning, are those who take upon 
them the arduous duties of the literary Rhadamanthus, 
and at whose hands the “ masiers of the world” gene- 
rally receive the roughest treatment. ‘Fhe competency 
of such a tribunal, however, must not be questioned, even 
when a Byron is at its bar: genius has not the privilege 
of being judged by its peers, for the difficulty would be 
too great of impaneling a jury of its fellows. 

But how few of those who fasten on the infirmities of 
great talent, for the purpose of gnawing away its fame, 
like those northern insects that prey 


“On the brains of the elk till his very last sigh”— 


how very few who track the errors of genius to the tomb, 
take into consideration, or are capable of estimating the 
influence on the physical and moral constitution of stu- 
dious habits inordinately pursued, of mental exertion 
long continued, of bodily exercise perhaps wholly 
neglected ! How little do they know of the morbid sensi- 
bility of genius, who mistake its gloom for dreary misan- 
throphy ; or the distempered visions of “ a heat oppressed 
brain,” for impersonated opinions; or the shadows of a 
sickly dream, for the real sentiments of the heart! How 
few of the fatal friends who violate the sanctity of private 
life to minister to the prevailing appetite for literary gos- 
sip, ever think of referring the imperfections they drag 
into public notice, (yet fail not to deplore,) to a tempera- 
ment deranged by ill-regulated, or excessive, mentai ap- 
plication, or of attributing “ the variable weather of the 
mind, which clouds without obscuring the reason” of the 
individual, to the influence of those habits which are so 
unfavourable to health! Suicide might, indeed, have well 
had its horrors for that bard, who was even a more sen- 
sitive man than “the melancholy Cowley,” when he was 
informed that one of his best-natured friends was only 
waiting for the opportunity to write his life. But how 
devoutly might he have wished that “ nature’s copy in 
him had been cterne,” had he known how many claims 
were shortly to be preferred to the property of his me- 
mory, and how many of those who had crawled into his 
confidence were to immortalise his errors, and to make 
his imperfections so many pegs for disquisitions on per- 
verted talents. 


ment of notoriety, literary men are most frequently made 
the subject of biography; but of all are they least fitted 
for that sort of microscopic biography which consists in 
the exhibition of the minute details of life. The Pytho- 
ness, we are told, was but a pitiable object when removed 
from the inspiration of the tripod, and the man of genius 
is, perhaps, no less divested of the attributes of his great- 
ness when he is taken from his study, or followed in 
crowded circles. We naturally desire to know every 
thing that concerns the character or the general conduct 
of those whose productions have entertained or instruct- 
ed us, and we gratify a laudable curiusity when we en- 
quire into their history, and seek to illustrate their 
writings by the general tenor of their lives and actions. 
But when biography is made the vehicle, not only of 
private scandal, but of that minor malignity of truth, 
which holds, as it were, a magnifying mirror to every 
naked imperfection of humanity, which possibly had 
never been discovered had no friendship been violated, 
no confidence been abused, and no errers exaggerated by 
the medium through which they have been viewed, it 
ceases to be a legitimate enquiry into private character, 
or public conduct, and no infamy is comparable to that 
of magnifying the faults, or libelling the fame of the 
illustrious dead. 

“Consider,” says a learned German, “ under how 

many categories, down to the most impertinent, the 
world enquires concerning great men, and never wearies 
striving to represent to itself their whole structure, as- 
pect, procedure outward and inward. Blame not the 
world for such curiosity about its great ones ; this comes 
of the world’s old-established necessity to worship. 
Blame it not, pity it rather with a certain loving respect. 
Nevertheless, the last stage of human perversion, it has 
been said, is, when sympathy corrupts itself into envy, 
and the indestructible interest we take in men’s doings 
has become a joy over their faults and misfortunes ; this 
is the last and lowest stage—lower than this we cannot 
go.” 
In a word, that species of biography which is written 
for contemporaries, and not for posterity, is worse than 
worthless. It would be well for the memory of many 
recent authors, if their injudicious friends had made a 
simple obituary serve the purpose of a history. 

It is rarely the lot of the wayward child of genius to 
have a Currie for his historian, and hence is it that frail- 
ties, which might have awakened sympathy, are now 
only mooted, to be remembered with abhorrence. It is 
greatly to be regretted that eminent medical men are not 
often to be met with qualified, like Dr. Currie, by literary 
attainments, as well as professional ability, for undertak- 
ings of this kind. 
obtaining so intimate a knowledge of human nature, so 
familiar an acquaintance with the unmasked mind. 
The secret thoughts of the invalid are as obvious as the 
symptoms of his disease: there is no deception in the 
sick chamber; the veil of the temple is removed, and 
humanity lies before the attendant, in all its truth, in all 
its helplessness, and for the honourable physician it lies 
—if we may be allowed the expression—in all its holi- 
ness. No such medical attendant, we venture to assert, 
ever went through a long life of practice, and had reason 


humanity he obtained at the bed-side of the sick. Far 
trom it, the misintelligence, the misapprehension, that in 
society are the groundless source of the animosities 
which put even the feelings of the philanthropist to the 
test, are here unknown ; the only wonder of the physician 
is, that amidst so much suffering as he is daily called to 
witness, human nature should be presented to his view 
in so good, and not unfrequently in so noble, an aspect. 

It is not amongst the Harveys, the Hunters, or the 
Heberdens of our country, or indeed amongst the en- 
lightened physicians of any other, that we must look for 
the disciples of a gloomy misanthropy. 

In spite of all the Rochefoucaults, who have libeiled 
humanity,—in spite of all the cynics, who have snarled 
at its character, the tendency of the knowledge of our 
fellow-men, is to make us love mankind. It is to the 
practical, and thorough knowledge of human nature, 
which the physician attains by the exercise of his art, 
that the active benevolence and general liberality, which 
peculiarly distinguishes the medical profession, is mainly 
to be attributed. “ Do I,” says Zimmerman, “in my medi- 
cal character feel any malignity*or hatred to my species, 
when I study the nature, and explore the secret causes 
of those weaknesses and disorders which are incidental 
to the human fame; when I examine the subjeet, and 
point out, for the general benefit of all mankind as well as 
for my own satisfaction, all the frail and imperfect parts 


oo 





Of all persons who sacrifice their peace for the attain- 


in the anatomy of the human body ” 


No class of men have the means of 


to think worse of his fellow-men for the knowledge of 





The more extensive our knowledge of human nature 

is, and the better acquainted we make ourselves with that 
strong influence which mind aud body mutually exert, 
the greater will be the indulgence towards the errors of 
our species, and the more will our affections be enlarged. 
How slight are those alterations in health—almost im- 
perceptible to the ordinary observer—which have pro- 
duced or aggravated the gravest mental infirmities! And 
how incapable is he of forming a just idea of them, who 
is unable, not only to detect, but to estimate the import- 
ance of those apparently trivial physical derangements 
with which they are so intimately connected! 

It would be a folly toimagine that an ordinary disease 
exerts such an absolute dominion over the mind, that the 
moral perceptions are overpowered or perverted, and that 
the individual ceases to be responsible for his errors. 
When the intemperate man “ puts an enemy into his 
mouth to steal away his senses,” and under its madden- 
ing influence commits a violent assault upon his neigh- 
bour, no one doubts but that a state of temporary insanity 
was productive of the offence ; neverthelesss, the offender 
knew that such insanity was the inevitable consequence 
of intemperance, and he is punished for it accordingly. 

The literary man who indulges in habits prejudicial to 
his health, cannot be supposed ignorant of the effects that 
must arise from excessive application ; and who can say 
he is guiltless of the infirmities he drags upon him ?~ 

There is a case in our criminal records of a thief going 
out in the middle of the night to rob a hen-roost, and 
being attacked by a dog, he fired at the animal, and 
chanced to kill a servant of its owner, who had concealed 
himself behind the kennel. ‘There was no malice; the 
mischief was unpremeditated, but the last degree of vio- 
lence was incidental to the first, and the law did not hold 
him guiltless of the murder. 

The studious man sets out with stealing an hour or 
two from his ordinary repose ; sometimes perhaps more ; 
and finishes by devoting whole nights to bis pursuits. 
But this nightwork leads to exhaustion, and the univer- 
sal sense of sinking in every organ that accompanies it, 
suggests the use of stimulants, most probably of wine ; 
alcohol, however, in some shape or other. And what 
is the result? Why, the existence that is passed in a 
constant circle of excitement and exhaustion, is shortened 
or rendered miserable by such alternations; and the 
victim becomes accessary to his own sufferings. 

These are, indeed, extreme cases, yet are they cases 
in point; in all, are the offenders held responsible for 
their crimes or errors, but nevertheless they are entitled 
to our pity. 

In a word, if the literary man consume his strength 
and spirits in his study, forego all necessary exercise, 
keep his mind continually on the stretch, and even, at 
his meals, deprive the digestive organs of that nervous 
energy which is then essential to their healthy action ; 
if the proteiform symptoms of dyspepsia at last make 
their appearance, and the innumerable anomalous suf- 
ferings which, under the name of nervous and stoma- 
chic ailments, derange the viscera, and rack the joints 
of the invalid; if by constant application, the blood is 
continually determined to the brain, and the calibre of 
the vessels enlarged to the extent of causing pressure 
or effusion in that vital organ; in any case, if the 
mischief there is allowed to preceed slowly and steadily, 
perhaps for years, (as in the case of Swift,) giving rise 
to a long train of nervous miseries—to hypochondria 
n its gloomiest form, or mania in its wildest mood, or 
paralysis in the expressionless aspect of fatuity, (that 
frequent termination of the literary career ;)—who can 
deny that the sufferer has, in a great measure, drawn 
the evil on himself, but who will not adinit that his in- 
firmities of mind and body are entitled to indulgence and 
compassion ? 

The errors of genius demand no less. “ A vigorous 
mind,” says Burke, “is as necessarily accompanied by 
violent passions, as a great fire with great heat.” And 
to such a mind, whatever be its frailties, the just and the 
charitable will be inclined to deem it, like poor Burns, 


=e 


“ Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 
By passion driven, ~ 
But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven.” 


—s>— 
CHAPTER II. 


ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY PURSUITS. 

A distinction has been made between literary men and 
men of letters ; the former title has been given to authors, 
the latter to the general scholar and lover of science. 


In these volumns the term literary is applied to all 
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persons who make books the business of their lives, or 
who are addicted to studious habits; and our observations 
apply to those who think too much on any subject, 
whether that subject be connected with legal, polemical, 
or medical erudition. 

Literature of late years has become so general a pur- 
suit, that it is no small stock of knowledge which enables 
a man to keep pace with public information: go into 
what society we may, we are sure of mecting some indi- 
vidual with all the honours of recent authorship thick 
upon them. 

It is the purport of this chapter to point out the use 
and the abuse of studious habits and literary tempera- 
ments. Perhaps the greatest of the advantages are those 
which are least obvious to the observer. It is not denied 
by many, that every facility afforded to the acquisition 
of knowledge is an advancement of the public good : and, 
moreover, an avoidance of the mischief which leisure 
unoccupied inflicts on life. 

Sut the latter benefit is generally overlooked only be- 
cause the tendency is natural to underrate the import- 
ance of familiar facts. It surely is not the least advantage 
of literary employment that it enables us to live in a state 
of blissful ignorance of our next-door neighbour’s for- 
tune, faith, and politics ; that 1t produces a state of society 
which admits of no invasion on domestic privacy, and 
furnishes us with arms against ennui, which supersede 
the necessity of a standing army of elderly female moral- 
ists, and domestic politicians. In large cities, at least, 
literature occupies the ground which polities and scandal 
keep possession of in small ones; in the times of Tacitus 
the evil was common to the communities of both : 


“ Vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus commune 
Ipnorantium et invidiain.’ 


’ 


Leisure, it seems, had no better occupation ere “ the 
art of multiplying manuscripts through the intervention of 
machinery” was discovered ; but in these days of book- 
publishing celebrity, when the press pours volumes on 
the town with the velocity of Perkins’ steam-gun, one 
has hardly sufficient leisure to acquire a knowledge even 
of the names of those “ dread countertcits” of dead men’s 
thoughts, which living plagiarism is continually recast- 
ing and sending forth. ‘The grand distinction between 
metropolitan and provineial society, ts the dearth of lite- 
rature in the latter. In country towns every individual 
has a portion of his time to devote to country polities, or, 
as he thinks, to the affairs of his country; and these 
matters engross too much of his attention to allow him 
either tiie or taste for books. If we analyse the bane 
of all provincial society, the result of the painful investi- 
gration is to leave no other ingredients in the crucible of 
the mind, than politics and scandal. ‘The former is con- 
fined to no one portion of country life—it pervades the 
whole; it constitutes half the business of existence, it 
forms the first of all its recreations, and embroils a neigh- 
bourhood of perhaps the kindest hearted beings in_per- 
petual heart-burnings. But however useful and pleasant 
it may be to devote attention to public matters, to the 
affairs of kingdoms, or contested counties, to suffer these 
subjects to absorb all the faculties of the mind, is to in- 
dulge ina passion which becomes the pest of society. 
Politics may be the profession of Mr. Hume, the trade of 
Mr. Cobbett, the calling of Mr. Hunt, and the clerical 
vocation of that geatleman who enjoys the enviable title 
of the Devil’s Chaplain; but if we delude ourselves with 
the idea that we exert any happy influence over our 
country, or our own peace, by the unceasing agitation 
of politic il questions, we have tormed a mistaken notion 
of our duties, as well as of our recreations. It is not to 
politics we must look for the enjoyment of tranquil 
leisure, nor trom them we are to expect that happiness 
which in a great degree depends upon ourselves. 


“ }Jow small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure; 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 


Our own felicity we make or find.” 


In fact, the dominecring passion for politics which so 
largely prevails in provincial towns, if it deserve the name 
of a recreation, is one of that sort which his Plutonic 
miijesty may be supposed to feel a peculiar interest in 
promoting, in those dominions where hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, are presumed to dwell. The ten- 
dency of litcrature, on the other hand, is to turn the cur- 
rent of our thoughts into the more gentle streams of pri- 
vate happiness; and it is literature alone, that can banish 
the demon of party discord from the social board, where 
the sound of politics is the signal for strife; from the 
private circle, where calumny has been putting “ ran- 
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untrequently contaminates the rosy atmosphere of love 
itself. If the tea-table has ceased to be the terrible 
areopagus of village politics, where private reputation 


maiden gentlewomen and venerable matrons, whose lei- 
sure had no other occupation—it is because literature 
has afforded them an employment more pleasing to them- 
selves, and less injurious to others. It would be idle to 
expatiate on the good which literary pursuits are calcu- 
lated to effect in every circle. ‘The country gentleman 
need not be reminded that literature, of ail sports, even 
when pursued as a mere desultory pastime, is the noblest 
pleasure that can be chased. ‘The military man is well 
aware that the days of Ensign Northerton are long gone 
by, and that it has ceased to be the fashion to shoot male- 
dictions at literature, even through the sides of Homer. 
The iearned professions are no longer ashamed to couple 
their graver studies with the lighter graces of erudition, 


science without encumbering its technical attainments. 
The higher orders are well aware, that when the “ blood 
of all the Howards” cannot ennoble an unenlightened 
lord, a literary name may afford a title to immortality 
that any nobleman might be proud to aspire to. The 
middling classes of society have too much of that “ strong, 
sound, roundabout common sense” which Locke has as- 
cribed to them, to deceive themselves with the pretext 
that the duties of any avocation are incompatible with 
literary pursuits, or to need the authority of Seneca for 
the conviction that “leisure without books is the sepul- 
ture of the living soul.” The first advantage of a lite- 
rary and scientific institution in provincial towns, is the 
bringing of those together who only require to see one 
another in the social light of literary intercourse, to es- 
teem each other’s worth more highly than individuals of 
the same community often do. 

Nothing tends more to the small sweet courtesies of 
life than the extension of knowledge, the removal of ig- 
norance and prejudice. “ The commonwealth of letters,” 
to use the elegant language of a modern philosopher, “ is 
of no party, and of no nation ; it is a pure republic, and 
always at peace; its shades are disturbed not by domes- 
tic malice, or foreign levy; they resound not with the 
cries of faction, or public animosity ; falsehood is the only 
enemy their inhabitants denounce ; Truth, and her minis- 
ter Reason, is the only guide they follow.” In a word, 
every mode of developing the god-like apprehension which 
is the connecting medium between mere organic and spi- 
ritual existence, is a vindication of our title to immor- 
tality, and an evidence of the nobility of that attribute 
on which we rest our superiority over the brute creation. 
“Tt is through literature and science,” says Davy, “ that 
we may look forward with confidence to a state of so- 
ciety in which the different orders and classes of men 
will contribute more effectually to the support of each 
other than they have hitherto done. Considering and 
hoping that the human species is capable of becoming 
more enlightened and more happy, we can only expect 
that the different parts of the great whole of society 
should be intimately united by means of knowledge ; that 
they should act as the children of one great Parent, with 
one determinate end, so that no power may be rendered 
useless, and no exertions thrown away.” 

——— 
CHAPTER III. 
ABUSES OF LITERARY PURSUITS. 

The disadvantages of literature, and consequently the 
advantages of ignorance, are much better understood in 
Turkish countries, and a more salutary terror entertain- 
ed of them, than in any Christian clime. But even in 
the latter, there are many good and able men—amongst 
whom we are happy to be able to place that very re- 
spectable and consistent gentleman, Mr. William Cob- 
bett—who regard the march of intellect with no very 
favourable eyes, and who think, with the martyr of the 
gridiron, that the progress of crime is in a direct ratio 
with the pace of “the schoolmaster,” and that the result 
of the labours of that great functionary has been neither 
conducive to the peace of Europe, or the tranquillity 
of England. If the schoolmaster has been abroad, verily 
it must be acknowledged, the democrat has followed so 
closely at his heels, that the energies awakened by the 
former have been seized on and perverted by the latter. 
And truly it must be confessed, the benevolent intentions 
of the schoolmaster have been too often like those of the 
republican philanthropist towards the needy knife-grinder. 
The husks of science have been too frequently the only 
gifts he had to offer, when the popular stomach had need 
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a butcher, of algebra ; or any others of the order of « jj, 
great unwashed,” of an elementary knowledge of polit. 
cal economy ; milliners, to little advantage, may becon, 
cunning in conchology ; and even tradesmen when they 
dunned us, might present themselves at our doors, en, 
bodying in their persons all the principles of the exay 
sciences, and yet derive no benefit from their knowledge: 
of mathematics. - 
The schoolmaster has indeed been abroad in the lowe; 
walks of life, but may he not have commenced, like the 
Irish tutor, at the wrong end of learning, and launched 
bis raw disciples too soon into the great ocean of erudj. 
tion, and too prematurely set them afloat, with the pro. 
mise of a pleasant and profitable voyage? Such a yoy. 
age might be agreeable cnough when no perils were 4 
hand; but “if their poor deluded bark” had to encoun. 
ter the squalls of party strife and the surge of discontery, 
like unskilfal mariners, they might be likely to hug , 
rocky shore, and discover, when it was too late, they 
had been turned adrift without chart or compass to di. 
rect or guide them, or enable them to take advantage of 
the security of good sca room. j 
This grievous error of the schoolmaster, we appre. 
hend, has had much to do with the ridicule that has been 
thrown on the march of intellect. The minds of the 
middling classes may have been prepared for the recep. 
tion of the elements of scientific knowledge, but not so 
with the capacities of the lower classes ; useful and agree. 
able instruction of a literary kind was what was adapted 
to them, and that precisely which they did not receive. 
A society for the diffusion of rational happiness, peace. 
ful, orderly, and contented feelings was the sort of so. 
ciety whose labours might have been useful to the rural 
population ; these might have tended to have rendered 
them contented with their lot, while other efforts may 
have been only calculated to raise them above it, and 
even make them dissatisfied with its laborious duties. Of 
late, however, many cheap productions, combining use. 
ful and amusing matter, free from politics, and fitted for 
their capacities, have sprung up; but it is surprising how 
few of them have yet made their way into the hands of 
the peasantry. Were they more generally diffused, it is 
very probable that the beer-shops with the weekly pro. 
vision of penny republicanism, those inseparable com. 
panions the “ Register,” and the * Poor Man’s Guardian,” 
would lose a great portion of their attraction. 
Some paradoxical philosophers have exercised their in. 
genuity in maintaining that knowledge is a source of 
misery, and that ignorance is bliss. Solomon himself 
was not insensible to the “ delitias ineptiarum ;” in the 
multitude of wisdom, says the wise man, is grief, and he 
that increaseth wisdom increaseth sorrow. The old Latin 
axiom will have no great genius free from a dash of in. 
sanity. Festus told St. Paul that much learning had 
made him mad; and Sophocles has lauded the beatitude 
of ignorance, nihil scire vita jocundissima. Machiavel 
forbade princes to addict themselves to learning. Mar- 
tial recommends us to break our inkstands, and burn 
our books; and an ancient physician affirms that the 
common course of education doth no other than to make 
the student a learned fool, or a sickly wise man. 
There is, however, an observation in the “ Adventurer,” 
which, although “a modern instance,” is more to the pur- 
pose than any of the “old saws” we have just quoted. 
“If we apply to authors themselves for an account of 
their state, it will appear very little to deserve envy, for 
they have been in all ages addicted to complaint, and few 
have left their names to posterity without some appeal to 
future candour from the perverseness of malice of their 
own times. We have, nevertheless, been inclined to 
doubt whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miserable than their fellow-men.” 
The truth is, the abuses of study are its only disad- 
vantages. St. Austin has well called it “ scientia sci- 
entiarum, omni melle dulcior, omni pane suavior, omn 
vino hilarior.” No wonder if the student, in the enjoy- 
ment of such a pleasure, forget the pangs which over ap- 
plication is sure to entail on the constitution. It is in- 
deed so seductive a pursuit, that the wear and tear ot 
mind and body produce no immediate weariness, and at 
the moment no apparent ills. But study hes no sabbath, 
the mind of the student has no holiday, “the labour he 
delights in physics pain ;” he works his brain as if its 
delicate texture was an imperishable material which no 
excess was capaple of injuring. Idleness to him is the 
erugo animi the rubigo ingenii; but the insidious cor- 
rosive of intense thought and incessant study is taken 
into no account, its certain effects are overlooked because 
its action at the time is imperceptible. “Surely,” says 
Ficinus, “ scholars are the most foolish men in the world; 
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other men look to their tools—a painter will wash his 
pencils, a smith will look to his hammer, a husbandman 
will mind his plough-irons, a huntsman will have a care 
of his hounds, a musician of his lute—scholars alone ne- 
glect that instrument which they daily use, by which they 
range over the world, and which, by study, is much con- 
sumed.” 

It seems, indeed, little short of madness to “neglect 
that instrument on the condition of whose delicate 
chords the harmony of every tone of intellect depends, 
and which, once “jangled out of time and harsh,” all 
the sweet music of the settled mind is spoiled, perhaps, 
for ever. 

And what is there in the sanctam insaniam of genius 
to enamour us of its gloom, and to walk in the paths of} 
error which lead to it? error gratissimus mentis it may 
be, and seductive as the fascination of passion and poetry 
can make it, but what is there in the distempered visions 
of Tasso, Cowper, Collins, Sharpe, or Swift, to reconcile 
us to the ecstasies of the disordered mind, or to suffer us 
to persist in the same habits, or continue the same ex- 
cessive exertions, which disturbed their reason ? 

So long as life is admitted to be the result of the co- 
existence of mind and body—so long as we are convinced 
of the intimacy of their union by the manner in which 
they reciprocally sympathise with each other—so long 
as we perceive the powers of the mind augmenting with 
health, and diminishing with disease—so long as we ob- 
serve that the mind is incapable of occupation when the 
body is wearied by violent cxercise, and in its turn un- 
fitted for exercise, when the mental powers are fatigued 
by over exertion of the former—we can arrive but at 
one conclusion, that the balance of health can be main- 
tained in its natural equilibrium only when mental exer- 
tion is proportioned to bodily activity. When this is not 
the case literary fame is dearly purchased; and all the 
glory that surrounds it cannot make amends for the 
health that has been sacrificed for its attainment. “On 
est trop savant quand on l’est au dépens de sa santé; a 
quoi sert la science sans le bonheur ?” 

In conclusion, there are a few words of Tissot’s which 
serve the purpose of a summary of the preceding ob- 
servations. ‘To comprehend the influence of mental la- 
bour on physical health, it is only necessary to - 
ber, in the first place, that the brain is in acti 
one thinks; secondly, that the tendency of conti 
tion is to produce fatigue, and that fatigue derang € 
functions, because every debilitated organ performs its 
duties imperfectly and irregularly ; thirdly, that all the 
nerves proceed from the brain, and precisely from that 
part of it which is the organ of thought, the common 
sensorium ; fourthly, that the nerves are one of the most 
important parts of the human machine, that they are ne- 
cessary to every function, and that when once their ac- 
tion is deranged, the whole animal economy suffers from 
that derangement. 

—— 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE NERVOUS ENERGY. 


But what is this subtle fluid which exerts so wonder- 
ful an influence over mind and body? Under how many 
names has the knowledge of its nature baffled human en- 
quiry in all ages! and how ignorant still are we of its 
essence ! still it is known to us only by its effects. 

We feel when the nervous energy abounds that every 
thing is well with us; we find when it is deficient that 
we are depressed ; we know if it is exhausted that we 
become debilitated ; and if suddenly destroyed, that death 
must immediately ensue! 

Is it then the vital principle, or the cause of it—or is 
it indeed the cause of that effect which Brown mistook 
for animation, when he asserted that irritability was life 
itself? Motion, no doubt, is the grand characteristic of 
life; but motion is only the consequence of irritability. 
The propulsion of the blood is immediately caused by 
the irritability of the muscular fibres of the heart and its 
channels ; but nature accomplishes all her phenomena by 
physical agency. To what agent, therefore, are we to 
refer this irritability, before we arrive at the ultimate 
cause of life—-that causa causarum which is God ? Is it 
to electrical agency we are to look for the solution of the 
mystery ? cris there any thing analogous to the principle 
of life in the phenomena of the electric fluid? ‘The ner- 
vous energy, however, is so much a part and parcel of the 
vital principle, their union is so intimate, that whether 
they stand in the relation of cause and effect, or are dif- 
ferent names only for the same essence, they cannot be 
separately considered. ‘I'he few observations that follow 
are not altogether irrelevant to the subject of these pages, 
nor is there any thing beyond the range of legitimate en- 








sidered, and those of most importance wholly overlooked. 


of future life a repugnant feeling, a loathsome anticipation. 


| That light of life, that god-like apprehension which ren- 
ders man the monarch of created beings, is wholly lost 
sight of in the inquiry after the final disposition of the 


the spirit of man and immortality have none! 
no link between humanity and heaven! 


worthy of a transmigration, not even to be portioned 
among the worms which have their being in our forms. 


animus or anima, aura or efflatus, spark or flame, etherial 
or celestial, perplexity at evety step besets the doctrine 
of its extinction. 
cerely, its entertainer may uphold it, still in secret there 
are, there must be, misgivings of its truth. 


quiry, in the consideration of the nature of that power 
which is the source of animation. Were we, indeed, to 
jump at the summary conclusion, that life is the sum to- 
tal of the functions, as some have asserted, we should fall 
into the error of mistaking a subordinate effect for an 
original cause; forgetting, that although life is co-exist- 
ent with the developement and cessation of these func- 
tions, it is the nervous energy which calls them into 
action. Whatever be its nature, it is yet an intermediate 
link, evident, though not obvious in that perpetual chain 
of cause and effect which is the connecting medium be- 
tween animation and the great Author of it. 

‘Phe first link of that chain,” says Darwin, “ is rivet- 
the throne of God, dividing itself into innumera- 
iverging branches, which, like the nerves arising 
from the brain, permeate the most minute and most 
remote extremities of the system, diffusing motion and 
sensation through the whole. 

“ As every cause is superior in power to the effect 
which it has produced, so our idea of the power of the 
Almighty Creator becomes more elevated and sublime, 
as we trace the operations of nature from cause to 
cause ; climbing up the links of those chains of beings, 
till we ascend to the great source of all things.” 

The doctrine which would have us suppose that this 
wonderful machine, the human frame, originated in a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, has its error in failing to 
trace the causes of the combination of matter to their re- 
mote origin, and therefore chaos and its products are to 
this system what nature and the results of her well-order- 
ed designs, are to true philosophy. The doctrine we al- 
lude to confounds the attributes of mind with the proper- 
ties of matter, by referring the mental faculties to the 
aggregation of the functions of the body. ‘This is not 
only the error of ascribing remote results to their nearest 
origins, but of referring dissimilar effects to the same im- 
mutable cause. This doctrine, like that of Pythagoras, 
travels in a continual circle of life and death, and the 
only two truths it admits are,—death, because it is cer- 
tain and inevitable, and reproduction, because every thing 
that lives must die and undergo the process of decompo- 
sition, before its particles again acquire vitality, and en- 
ter into the formation of new compounds. 

The whole history of humanity is to this system one 
series of transformations, 






“ Nothing of it that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rare and strange.” 


To it, of all abodes, the grave is the most pregnant with 
vitality ; every corse that is consigned to earth, confers 
life on myriads of other creatures who had not known 
that enjoyment if death had not occurred. But even 
though every atom on the surface of the earth may have 
been a portion of something once living, now inert— 
though humanity may not shuffle off its “ mortal coil,” 
without peopling the clay which covers it with its spoils, 
where is the spirit to be sought that animated man—in 
what unhallowed receptacle has the aura of intellect 
taken up its abede? 


“ Thou apart, 
Above, beyond, O tell me, mighty mind, 
Where art thou! shall I dive into the deep, 
Call to the sun, or ask the roaring winds, 


Where art thou ?” 


In this dreary doctrine, trivial truths are curiously con- 


It illustrates the horrors of death, and renders the hope 


Its lights are like the lamps in sepulchres, they gleam 
upon the dead, but they give no lustre to the living. 


particles of which his body is composed. 

Life and death have their analogies for this system, but 
There is 
The body is al- 
lowed to have its transformations, but the mind is not 


By whatever name this vital principle is designated, 


And however speciously, and even sin- 


“ And yet one doubt 





Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of man, 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod ; then in the grave, 
Or in some dismal place, who knows 

But he shall die a living death! O thought 
Most horrible, if true !” 

Tn a word, the error of this doctrine, like that of many 
others, is, in attributing obvious effects to their immediate 
instead of their remote and ultimate cause, and in tracing 
similitudes in dissimilar analogies. 

—<— 
CHAPTER V. 
THE NERVOUS ENERGY. 

The nature of this vital fluid has been the enquiry of 
all ages, and up to the present time it must be admitted 
that nothing is known of its essence. Its effeets, both in 
animal and vegetable life, have been found in some im- 
portant respects to be analogous with those of an agent 
the most wonderful in nature, the most subtle of all fluids, 
the most powerful of all stimulants in its action on the life, 
whether of plants or animals—the electric fluid. 

Although science (with all the rapidity of its march) 
has thrown little if any additional light on its pheno- 
mena for the last thirty years, yet a few facts have been 
noticed whose tendency is to show that there is a simili- 
tude between the phenomena of the nervous and the 
electric fluids. 

Whenever the properties of the latter shall be better 
understood than they are at present, in all probability the 
principle of the nervous energy will be more cognizable 
to the range (limited as it must necessarily always be) of 
human knowledge. A day, in all probability, will come 
when the genius of some future Franklin will make that 
“filth element,” and most powerful of all, better known 
than it now is; aid trace the analogies of the subtle spark 
which pervades all space, with that corporeal fire which 
fills the nerves with life, and heat, and communicates 
vitality and vigour, to every fibre of the heart and its re- 
motest vessels. The nature of the nervous energy may 
then become better understood, and that invisible aura 
which fans the blood and invigorates the body, be known 
to us by something more than its effects. 

“In this view,” to use the words of one who applied 
electrical agency to the grandest discoveries of our time, 
“we do not look to distant ages, or amuse ourselves 
with brilliant, though delusive dreams, concerning infi- 
nite improbability or the annihilation of disease or 
death. But we reason by analogy from simple facts. 
We consider only a state of human progression arising 
out of its present condition ; we look for a time that we 
may reasonably expect, fora bright day of which we 
already behoid the dawn !” 

The influence which electricity exerts over vegetable 
life, till very lately has been overlooked, and even now 
the saine fashion which domineers in academies as well 
as in boudoirs, has rendered the doctrine of animal, or 
rather vital electricity, as apparently ridiculous as that 
of electro-chemical agency was considered, before Davy, 
by its means, changed the whole face of that science 
which he so nobly cultivated. Nothing, perhaps, has 
tended more to the discredit of this theory than the in- 
ordinate expectations which medical electricity called 
forth some forty or fifty years ago, when it was ushered 
into practice as a universal remedy, and which shared 
the fate of all new remedies whose powers are over-rated, 
abused, and ultimately decried. But of late years, on 
the continent, the influence of the electric fluid on 
vitality has again forced itself on public attention ; and 
in the south of France we have seen whole vineyards in 
which numerous electrical conductors were attached to 
the plants, for the purpose of increasing the progress of 
vegetation, and of invigorating the vines. 

In the same manner does electricity act on the animal 
body, the circulation being quickened by its stimulus, 
and the fluids driven through the small capillary vessels 
with increased velocity. Some recent discoveries of 
Dr. Wilson Philip have proved that the circulation in 
the smaller capillary tubes may continue for some hours 
after death, and that their current in life is not syn- 
chronous with that of the heart, and, indeed, that the 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood is inadequate to 
the explanation ot the phenomenon just mentioned. 

The facts that are stated we have no reason to doubt ; 
on the contrary, further experience will probably tend 
to corroborate them; but nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than the explanation which is given of the phe- 
nomenon. 

An observation of Brydone, however, throws no little 
light on the subject: “If you cause water,” he says, 
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‘to drop through a small capillary tube, the moment 
you electrify the tube, the fluid runs in a full stream. 
Electricity,” he adds, * must be considered as the great 
vivifying ‘principle of nature, by which she carries on 
most of her operations. It isthe most subtle and active 
of all fluids—it is a kind of soul which pervades and 
quickens every part of nature. When an equal quan- 
tity of electricity is diffused through the air, and over 
the face of the earth, every thing is calm and quiet, but 
if by accident one part of matter has acquired a greater 
quantity than another, the most dreadful consequences 
ensue before the equilibrium can be restored : nature ts 
convulsed, and thunder, lightning, earthquakes, and 


whirlwinds ensue.” 
But it is not the elements only that are thrown into 
disorder, by these electrical changes in the atmosphere ; 


every thing that is organic suffers by them ; the vigour of 


plants is diminished, the animal functions are disturbed, 
and the nervous system, of delicate individuals, strangely 
and unaccountably depressed. 

Who has experienced the influence of the sirocco of 
the south of Eurcpe, the poisonous kamsin of the East, 
or even the suminer southeast wind of our own clime, 
without feelings of indescribable lassitude, which are not 
to be accounted for by any alteration in the temperature, 
but solely to the variation in the quantity of electricity 
diffused through the atmosphere? In the prevalence of 
these winds, the air is nearly deprived of it altogether, 
and the nervous system is simultaneously deprived of its 
elasticity. In damp weather likewise, when it becomes 
absorbed by the surrounding humidity, every invalid is 
well aware how unaccountably dejected his spirits be- 
come, and how feebly the various functions of the body 
are perforined, especially those of the digestive organs. 
This state of morbid irritability of the whole frame con- 
tinues till the north or west wind, as Brydone has well 
expressed it, “awakens the activity of the animating 
power of electricity, which soon restores our energies 
and enlivens all nature, which seemed to droop and Jan- 
euish in its absence.” 

In very frosty weather, on the other hand, when the 
atmosphere is surcharged with electricity, there is a cor- 
responding elevation of spirits, which sometimes amounts 
to an almost painful state of excitement. In our tem- 
perate climate, this phenomenon, perhaps, is seldom 
experienced, but, in a certain degree, its influence in 
very cold dry weather is evident enough. On a frosty 
day, for one melancholy mien we observe, we meet a 
hundred smiling faces, the hilarity of whose expression 
is due to no other cause than that which has been just 
named, Rousseau has eloquently described the extraor- 
dinary elasticity of spirits which he experienced in as- 
cending some of the higher regions of the Alps. Every 
traveller is aware of the more than usual lively senti- 
ment of existence which he feels within him when he is 
traversing a lofty mountain. 

The painful effects arising from too much electricity 
in the air, were experienced by Professor Saussare and 
his companion, while ascending the Alps: they were 
caught amidst thunder clouds, and were astonished to 
tind their bodies filled with electricity, and every part of 
them so saturated with it, that spontaneous sparks were 
emitted with acerackling noise, and the same painful 
sensations which are felt by those who are electrified by 
art. 

Larrey, in his memoirs of the Russian campaign, men- 
tions his having seen similar effects, from the excess of} 
the electric fluid. On one occasion he says, when the cold 
was excessive, the manes of the horses were found clee- 
trified in a manner similar to that described by Saussure. 

Altogether it is truly wonderful that an agent that 
exerts so powerful an influence on vitality, ahould have 
met with so iittle enquiry from the time of Priestley to 
that of Davy, or at least that no discovery, except that of 
clectro-chemical agency, should have resulted trom any 
enguiry that may have been attempted. And _ that 
wonder is the greater, when we recall the prophetic en- 
thusiasm with which both of those illustrious nen, whom 
we have just named, have spoken of the results which 
science has to expect from the enlargement of our know- 
ledge of the elements of electricity. 

Mr. Faraday, however, we are happy to find, has lately 
taken up this neglected branch of science, and made dis- 
coveries which are likely to lead to most important re- 
sults. 

Sir Humphry Davy concludes the account of the ex- 
traordinary effects he had experienced by the application 
of electrical agency to chemical action, in these words: 
“ Natural electricity has hitherto been little investigated, 
except in the case of its evident and powerful concentra- 


in every part of the surface of the globe will probably be 
found more immediately and importantly connected with 
the order and economy of nature ; and investigation on 
this subject can hardly fail to enlighten our philosophical 
systems of the earth, and may possibly place new powers 
within our reach.” 

Priestley sums up his opinions on this subject in these 
emphatic terms :—* Electricity seems to be an inlet into 
the internal structures of bodies, on which all their sen- 
sible properties depend: by pursuing, therefore, this new 
light, the bounds of natural science may possibly be ex- 
tended beyond what we now can form any idea ot: New 
worlds may be opened to our view, and the glor the 
great Sir Isaac Newton himself may be eclips@dy a 
new set of philosophers, in quite a new field of spettla- 
tion.” 

Before we conclude this subject, there is a circum- 
stance respecting Davy and his biographer, Dr. Paris, 
deserving of attention. It appears that Davy, in common 
with many enlightened philosophers and physicians of 
the present day, was dissatisfied with the explanation 
which is commonly given of the physiology of respira- 
tion, and the mode in which heat is supposed to be 
evolved by that process. Where Davy doubted, he was 
not a man likely to be stopped in the search of truth, by 
the jargon of science or the plausible fallacies of physi- 
ology. He accordingly applied himself to the discovery 
of a more satisfactory theory of respiration, and the 
result of his enquiry was, that the nervous fluid was 
identical with electricity, and that the heat that was sup- 
posed to be evolved by the process of respiration, was 
extricated by electrical agency. 

This theory of the identity of the nervous fluid with 
electricity, we look upon as a conjecture (discovery it 
cannot be called) which will one day lead to more im- 
portant results than have arisen from the grandest of his 
clectro-chemical discoveries. 

His biographer tells us that “ in considering the theory 
of respiration, Davy supposed that phos-oxygen combined 
with the venous blood withont decomposition ; but on 
reaching the brain that electricity was liberated, which 
he believed to be identical with the nervous fluid; sup- 
posing sensations to be motions of the nervous ether, or 
light, in the form of electricity exciting the inedullary 
substance of the nerves and brain.” 

This opinion Dr. Paris calls “a theory which has 
scarcely a parallel in extravagance and absurdity!!!” 
These are strong terms. Science, we think, should dis- 
card the use of harsh ones; but whatever be the fate of 
this opinion of Davy, the commentary has no parallel in 
presumption. 

The theory of the identity of the nervous and clectric 
fluid may receive little countenance for a time; it may 
be too much contemned to attract even the notoriety of 
opposition to its doctrine ; it may be buried in oblivion 
for half a century, but the ghost of this opinion will rise 
again, though it may not be in judgment against its im- 
pugners—their peaceful slumbers will probably be too 
profound to be incommoded by the resurgam of the opi- 
nion they opposed. Perhaps when Davy propounded it, 
he might have thought like Kepler, “ My theory may 
not be received at present, but posterity will adopt it. I 
can afford to wait thirty‘or forty years for the world’s jus- 
tice, since nature has waited three thousand years for an 
observer ;” for Davy like Kepler, had his moments of 
“glorious egotism,” but like the astronomer, he had ge- 
nius to redeem his vanity. 

ae 
CHAPTER VI. 
INFLUENCE OF STUDIOUS HABITS ON THE DURATION OF LIFE, 


It is a question whether different kinds of literary pur- 
suits do not produce different diseases, or at least dif- 
ferent modifications of disease; but there is very little 
doubt, that a vast difference in the duration of life is to 
be observed in the various learned professions, and the 
several directions given to mental application, whether 
by the cultivation of poetry, the study of the law, the la- 
bours of miscellaneous composition, or the abstraction of 
philosophical enquiries. “ Every class of genius,” says 
D'Israeli, “has distinct habits; all poets resemble one 
another, as all painters, and all mathematicians. There 
is a conforinity in the cast of their minds, and the quality 
of cach is distinct from the other ; the very faculty which 
fits them for one particular pursuit is just the reverse re- 
quired for the other.” 

An excellent old author, who wrote on the diseases of 
Particular avocations about two centuries ago, has spo- 
ken in the following terms of the diseases of literary 
men. “ Above all the retainers to learning, the bad influ- 





tion in the atmosphere. Its slow and silent operations 


ence of study and fatigue falls heaviest upon the writers 











of books for the public, who scek to immortalise their 
names: by writers I mean authors of merit, for there are 
many, from an insatiable itch for notoricty, who patch up 
indigested medleys, and make abortive rather than ma. 
ture productions, like those poets who will throw you off 
a hundred verses, * Stanles in pede uno,’ as Horace has it, 
It is your wise and grave authors, day and night, who 
work for posterity, who wear themselves out with labour, 
But they are not so much injured by study who only 
covet to know what others knew before them, and reckon 
it the best way to make use of other people’s madness, 
as Pliny says of those who do not take the trouble to 
build new houses, but rather buy and live in those that 
are built by other people. Many of these professors of 
learning are subject to diseases peculiar to their respec. 
tive callings, as your eminent jurists, preachers and phi. 
losophers, who spend their lives in public schools.” 

For the purpose of ascertaining the influence of dif. 
ferent studies on the longevity of authors, the tables 
which follow have been constructed, in which the names 
and ages of the most celebrated authors in the various 
departments of literature and science are set down, each 
list containing twenty names of those individuals who 
have devoted their lives to a particular pursuit, and ex. 
celled in it. No other attention has been given to the 
selection than that which eminence suggested without 
any regard to the ages of those who presented themselves 
to notice. ‘The object was to give a fair view of the sub. 
ject, whether it told for or against the opinions that havo 
been expressed in the preceding pages. It must, how- 
ever, be taken into account, that as we have only given 
the names of the most celebrated authors, and in the 
last table those of artists in their different departments, 
a greater longevity in each pursuit might be inferred 
from the aggregate of the ages than properly may belong 
to the general range of life in each pursuit. For exam. 
ple, in moral or natural philosophy, a long life of labour 
is necessary to enable posterity to judge of the merits of 
an author; and these are ascertained not only by the 
value, but also by the amount of his compositions. It is 
by a series of researches, and re-casts of opinion, that 
profound truths are arrived at, and by numerous publi- 
cations that such truths are forced on the public atten- 
ti ‘or this a long life is necessary, and it certainly 
from the list that is subjoined, that the vigour of 
intellect is favourable to longevity in every lite- 
ursuit, wherein imagination is seldom called on. 
There is another point to be taken into consideration, 
that the early vears of genius are not so often remarka- 
ble for precocity, as is commonly supposed, and where 
it is otherwise; it would seem that the earlier the mental 
faculties are developed, the sooner the bodily powers be- 
gin to fail. It is still the old proverb with such prodi- 
gies, “So wise, so young, they say do ne’er live long.” 
Moore says, “ the five most remarkable instances of early 
authorship, are those of Pope, Congreve, Churchill, Chat- 
terton, and Byron.” ‘The first of these died in his fifty- 
sixth year, the second in his fifty-eighth, the third in his 
thirty-fourth, “the sleepless hoy” committed suicide in 
his eighteenth, and Byron died in his thirty-seventh year. 
Mozart, at the age of three years, began to display as- 
tonishing abilities for music, and in the two following 
years composed some trifling pieces, which his father 
carefully preserved, and like all prodigies, his career was 
a short one—he died at thirty-six. ‘Tasso from infancy 
exhibited such quickness of understanding, that at the 
age of five he was sent to a Jesuit academy, and two 
years afterwards recited verses and orations of his own 
composition ; he died at fifty-one. Dermody was em- 
ployed by his father, who was a schoolmaster, as an as- 
sistant in teaching the Latin and Greek languages in his 
ninth year; he died at twenty-seven. The American 
prodigy, Lucretia Davidson, was another melancholy in- 
stance of precocious genius, and early death. Keats 
wrote several pieces before he was fifteen, and only 
reached his twenty-fifth year. The ardour of Dante's 
temperament, we are told, was manifested in his child- 
hood. The lady he celebrated in his poems under the 
name of Beatrice, he fell in Jove with at the age of ter, 
and his enthusiasm terminated with a life at fifty-six. 
Schiller, at the age of fourteen, was the author of an epic 
poem; he died at forty-six. Cowley published a collec- 
tion of his juvenile poems, called “ Poetical Blossoms” at 
sixteen, and died at sixty-nine. 

But it would be useless to enumerate instances in proof 
of the assertion, that the earlier the developement of the 
mental faculties, the more speedy the decay of the bodily 
powers. 
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